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THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


HE Council of the American Library Association reaffirms 
its belief in the following basic policies which should 
govern the services of all libraries: 


As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading mat- 
ter selected should be chosen for values of interest, information 
and enlightenment of all the people of the community. In no case 
should any material be excluded because of race or nationality, 
or the political or religious views of the writer. 


There should be the fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the problems and issues of 
our times, international, national, and local; and books or other 
reading matter of sound factual authority should not be prescribed 
or removed from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. 


Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of 
morals or political opinion or by organizations that would estab- 
lish a coercive concept of Americanism, must be challenged by 
libraries in maintenance of their responsibility to provide public 
information and enlightenment through the printed word. 


Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the 
fields of science, of education, and of book publishing in resisting 
all abridgment of the free access to ideas and full freedom of 
expression that are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


As an institution of education for democratic living, the library 
should welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful 
and cultural activities and discussion of current public questions. 
Such meeting places should be available on equal terms to all 
groups in the community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations 
of their members. 


Adopted by the Council, June 18, 1948. 





EDWARD J. BARRETT 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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AMERICANS WITH POOR OR NO LIBRARY SERVICE A 
CHALLENGE 


‘THe 70,000,000 Americans who today 
have either deplorably poor library service 
or no library service at all are a challenge 
to a nation that prides itself on its educa- 
tional achievements,” declared John Mac- 
kenzie Cory, incoming Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association as he 
assumed his new post September 1. 


“We Americans like to think of ourselves 
as a well-educated country,” he continued, 
“yet an alarming number of us is poorly 
informed. One big reason is the lack of 
library facilities. This is especially true in 
our rural areas, where millions have no 
access to any kind of library service, and 
do not have a chance to read books, and 
are thereby deprived of the information 
they need to exercise their citizenship 
rights intelligently. Such people are easy 
prey for demagogues and are forced to 
turn to cheap, harmful sources of amuse- 
ment. The danger is perhaps even greater 
in our larger cities where there are thou- 
sands of people uninformed or apathetic 
about national and international problems.” 


Mr. Cory stated that the American Li- 
brary Association has undertaken a com- 


prehensive program for the improvement of 
library service calling for more intensified 
educational programs and the consolidating 
of public library service into larger and 
more efficient units. 

“Under our Four Year Goals Program,” 
he said, “we are urging every library in the 
United States to redirect its services 
towards bringing information on the critical 
problems facing the United States today to 
the people in their communities. We are 
advocating special programs for particular 
interest groups, use of films, lectures and 
discussion programs on vital issues of the 
day. 

“We have also developed a plan whereby 
today’s 6,000 public libraries can be con- 
solidated into some 1,200 units that can 
provide better service for more people. 
This will require state and federal aid for 
which we are working vigorously every- 
where. We are stepping up campaigns to 
increase librarians’ salaries, now so de- 
plorably low that most libraries face seri- 
ous shortages in trained help. And we are 
continuing our organized fight against 
censorship that was begun at our Atlantic 
City Conference last June.” 


TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY FILMS—THAT IS THE 
QUESTION FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Mary Louts—E ALEXANDER* 


Tue normal, standard procedure in public 
libraries everywhere is to buy and main- 
tain a permanent collection of books, 
magazines, phonograph records, pamphlets, 
and other types of informational materials. 
Now that 16mm films are being added to 
library materials, the first consideration is 
usually “How much should be added to the 
budget to buy films?” Lists for first pur- 
chase are beginning to appear, very good 


* Librarian, The Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Conn. 


lists, prepared by experts. Literature on 
new films comes in daily with offers to 
preview for purchase. 


But, should we invest our funds in a 
permanent collection? After two years of 
active service to community groups, home 
users, and schools here in Stamford, we are 
beginning to doubt the wisdom o1 buying 
very many films. Instead we are investi- 
gating every possible leasing or long-term 
rental plan we hear of, we are using film 
services, and, of course, are taking advan- 
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tage of all the good sponsored films avail- 
able to us free of charge. 

Films are too new to libraries for the 
profession to have developed a philosophy 
concerning them but experience should 
begin to point that way. In a medium- 
sized community, that has no large com- 
mercial film libraries but has a large num- 
ber of projector owners, the public library’s 
free film service is sure to be taxed to the 
utmost. Every film we buy here is soon 
seen by every projector owner in town. 
But, except for the schools, few if any 
want to see a film twice any more than 
people read a book over and over again or 
choose to see the same commercial movie 
several times. To supply the normal de- 
mands of an average community, therefore, 
a public library should have a constantly 
changing collection, not sleepers in the 
racks. How to achieve such a collection 
without vast funds is a real problem. 
Many of our film borrowers offer to pay a 
service fee but we here believe that a pub- 
lic library should not become a commercial 
service nor undertake the bookkeeping 
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that would be involved in such an opera- 
tion. 

What do other librarians do about buy- 
ing films and per cent of their film 
budget goes for outright purchase? Is 
their experience with borrowers similar to 
ours? What advice can other units in the 
film industry offer to librarians? Pro- 
ducers and distributors of 16mm _ films 
should make a study of the role of the 
public library in this new field. It is the 
one local agency best equipped to promote 
the broad use of educational films and to 
publicize individual titles. It can demon- 
strate the use of films in schools and 
serve the local educational system until its 
own visual-aids program gets underway. It 
can reach the business and industrial in- 
terests of the town because it is already 
serving them with other types of informa- 
tion. It has contacts and working pro- 
grams with every sort of local group and 
civic association. What type of film oper- 
ation then is a wise one for the public 
library, what is good for the local com- 
munity, and what will prove best for the 
film industry in the long run? 


30th ANNUAL REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS, 1948 
A SUMMARY 


THe 1948 Spring Regional Library meet- 
ings were held in seven locations: Belle- 
ville, Cairo, Lawrenceville, Beardstown, 
Kewanee, Hoopeston, and Harvey. Regis- 
tered attendance ranged from 33 in Region 
6 (Cairo) where there are only 25 public 
libraries, to 111 in Region 1. A total of 
310 librarians, 116 trustees, and 73 un- 
classified persons were present at the 
meetings. 

In line with the cooperative policy of 
the Illinois State Library, the University of 
Illinois Library School, and the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the meetings were 
jointly sponsored by the three groups. As 
in the past, the State Library assumed re- 
sponsibility for the major portion of the 
correspondence, reproduction and mailing 
of form letters and programs, and general 
financing. The Association assisted in the 
planning of programs and was represented 


at all meetings by the President and Vice 
President, who participated in the pro- 
grams. The University of Illinois Library 
School lent its support to the project and 
sent a representative to speak at several 
meetings. Hostess librarians made _ the 
final decisions on programs, issued invita- 
tions to local speakers, and were responsi- 
ble for all local arrangements. 

The theme of all meetings this year was, 
appropriately, “Joint Action for Improved 
Library Service,” and programs, while 
varying in speakers and some topics, fol- 
lowed much the same pattern. Each in- 
cluded a greeting from the Illinois Library 
Association by Eleanor Plain, Vice Presi- 
dent, a report on the Library Recruitment 
questionnaire by Ruth W. Gregory, Presi- 
dent of the Association and Chairman of 
the Recruitment Council, a discussion of 
the larger unit of library service by Marion 
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E. James, Chief of Extension Services, 
Illinois State Library, developments in the 
program of demonstrations of library 
service by the various District Librarians 
of the Illinois State Library, and a talk on 
the place of the library school in the im- 
provement of library service by represen- 
tatives from the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Rosary College Library 
School,’ or the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago. 

High-lights of the programs were in 
many instances the talks of speakers who 
appeared at single meetings. In Belleville, 
Mr. Irving Dilliard, a Trustee of the Col- 
linsville Memorial Library and a member 
of the State Library Advisory Committee, 
gave a reviéw of library service in Region 
5 as compared to other regions in the 
State.” At the same meeting Marjorie 
Stafford, Director of the Book Promotion 
Service at the Lincoln Library in Spring- 
field, spoke on “Books and their promo- 
tion.” 

In Cairo a talk on “The National Plan 
for Library Service” was given by Helen 
A. Ridgway, Public Library Specialist of 
the American Library Association. The 
A. L. A. is seldom represented at other 
than State-wide meetings and it was there- 
fore a special privilege to have Miss Ridg- 
way at Cairo. Mrs. Evelyn Snyder, Libra- 
rian at Cairo and hostess to the meeting, 
spoke on the large collection of historical 
material in the Cairo Public Library and 
its use, not only by Cairo residents, but by 
historians generally. 

The Lawrenceville Public Library Trus- 
tees extended the unusual courtesy of en- 
tertaining the entire attendance of that 
regional meeting at luncheon. In addition 
to the talks common to all meetings, Mrs. 
Vivian Howard of the Illinois State Li- 
brary spoke on recent children’s books. 

A talk on children’s books was also a 
part of the Beardstown program, with 
Gertrude W. Morse, Children’s Librarian, 
Lincoln Library at Springfield, as speaker. 
Frances W. Bailey, Librarian at Jackson- 
ville, spoke on city and county cooperative 


1 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 30: October ’47. 
@ LIBRARIES, 30; 219-222 June 
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projects conducted by the Jacksonville 
Public Library. 

The Kewanee meeting was noteworthy, 
not only for the large attendance, but also 
for the very active discussion following all 
talks. Ruth W. Gregory, Librarian of the 
Waukegan Public Library and President of 
I. L. A., closed the meeting with a talk on 
recent books for the adult collection. 


Several outside speakers participated in 
the meeting at Hoopeston. Thomas C. 
Stifler, Trustee of the Danville Public Li- 
brary and Attorney for the new Sidell 
Library district, reviewed the legal prob- 
lems involved in library district formation. 
David E. Lindstrom, Professor of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Illinois and 
member of the State Library Advisory 
Committee, discussed the factors involved 
in library service to rural people, including 
educational levels, attitudes, interests, and 
materials presently available. Robert B. 
Downs, Director of the University of Illi- 
nois Libraries and Library School, spoke 
on his hobby, “American folklore,” and 
read many amusing passages from recent 
books on the subject. 


The featured speaker at the Harvey 
meeting was Herman H. Henkle, Librarian 
of the John Crerar Library, who talked on 
library service to business in the small 
community. Mr. Henkle urged librarians 
to make available the outstanding reference 
materials in general use among business 
men, but stated that no small public 
library could or should assume responsi- 
bility for supplying a complete technical 
library. Instead, business men should be 
supplied by inter-library loans or, on oc- 
casion, directed to special libraries in their 
particular fields. 


At the close of the Regional Meetings a 
questionnaire was sent to all those who had 
attended, asking that they express opinions 
of the meetings and make suggestions for 
next year. The response was excellent, in- 
dicating, with very few exceptions, that 
the meetings had been most stimulating. 
A general interest in book topics was evi- 
dent and some splendid suggestions for 
future meetings were offered. In planning 
for 1949, every attempt will be made to 
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incorporate the desires of the attending 
librarians in the programs. 


ATTENDANCE 
Libra- Trus- Miscel- To- 
rians tees  laneous tal 
Belleville ..... 56 25 6 87 
Ge sense ve 28 4 1 33 
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Libra- Trus- Miscel- To- 

rians tees  laneous tal 
Lawrenceville . 30 12 18 60 
Beardstown ... 31 14 10 55 
Kewanee ..... 60 29 22 111 
Hoopeston .... 31 17 7 55 
eee 74 15 Q 98 
310 116 73 499 


A. L. A. CONVENTION—JUNE, 1948 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM—freedom for peo- 
ple to write, think, read, discuss, and dis- 
seminate the printed word—was the key- 
note of the 67th annual conference of the 
American Library Association, which con- 
cluded a week-long session in Atlantic City 
today. 

Some 6,000 librarians from all parts of 
the United States gathered here to discuss 
library affairs in connection with the stated 
theme of the conference, “The Challenge of 
Public Affairs.” Hardly had the conference 
been started however, when it became ap- 
parent that intellectual freedom and all of 
its ramifications would be the chief topic 
for discussion. 

Paul North Rice, New York, outgoing 
President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Pearl S. Buck, author, Luther 
Evans, head of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., Dr. Robert E. Leigh, 
Director of the Public Library Inquiry, 
New York, Arthur E. Farmer, New York 
Attorney, David K. Berninghausen, Libra- 
rian of Cooper Union, New York, and 
Joseph A. Brandt, of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, publishers, New York, were among 
the librarians, authors, and publishers who 
attacked the growing tide of censorship. 

President Rice, who is also Chief of the 
Reference Department, New York Public 
Library, first sounded the keynote at the 
first general session, on Monday (June 14) 
night, when he attacked censorship in all 
its forms. 

“Censorship in libraries is always wrong,” 
he declared. “Believing as we do in intel- 
lectual freedom, let us fight every tendency 
for censorship. Should a small religious 
minority be allowed to keep off the shelves 
of a library a biography of their founder 


that does not depict her as they feel she 
should be depicted? Should copies of the 
Nation ever be removed from library 
shelves because a great church objects to 
certain books on the race problem? Should 
witch hunts for subversive books persuade 
librarians not to stock a book because it is 
friendly to Russia or a communistic idea? 
The answer is emphatically no.” 

Miss Buck, followed up Mr. Rice’s at- 
tack the same night by saying, “No person 
or group should be the judge of books for 
people. It is dangerous in a democracy for 
any group to set itself up to tell people 
what they should read. Churches should not 
do it and governments should not do it.” 

The next day, the librarians heard the 
viewpoint of the legal counsel for the Book 
Publishers Council in connection with the 
book store raids in Philadelphia last March 
by local police. “If we permit private 
pressure groups to act as censors, our 
democracy as we know it is through,” as- 
serted Mr. Farmer. He cited church 
groups, “individual chapters of veterans’ 
organizations, such as the American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars,” and groups 
in the South and far West as typical pres- 
sure groups that want to ban certain books. 

Librarian Evans assailed censorship of 
free and open materials by government offi- 
cials. “There seems to be a_ tendency 
among bureaucrats, particularly bureau- 
crats who are concerned with the armed 
forces,” he said, “to keep away from the 
public information which might in any 
way be misconstrued if published, or which 
might by any chance make it more difficult 
for the bureaucrats to have their way free 
of the annoyances of public opinion or 
Congress.” He declared that the Library 
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of Congress would continue to make free 
information available to all comers, and 
urged the American Library Association 
members to ally themselves with the press 
in fighting censorship of reading materials. 

Following Evans’ attack, Dr. Berning- 
hausen, who is also Chairman of ALA’s 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, and 
in charge of a “Banned Books” exhibit of 
books and magazines that have been 
banned in various parts of the country, 
condemned censorship as “the first step 
toward the destruction of our democratic 
way of life.” 

At mid-week the librarians heard Dr. 
Leigh, former Director of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, claim that “It is 
in the great communication industries that 
we find controls and regulations which 
possess the potential danger of abridging 
free and untrammelled expression.” Dr. 
Leigh advised librarians to cooperate with 
other professional groups—teachers, journ- 
alists, scholars, and publishers—in joint 
defense against improper censorships. 

On Friday, June 18, the ALA took ac- 
tion. It passed two resolutions concerning 
freedom of expression. One was a re- 
affirmation of the “Library Bill of Rights,” 
originally promulgated in 1939, setting 
forth the library association’s belief that all 
library books should be selected and made 
available to the general public without dis- 
crimination on grounds of the _ race, 
nationality, or political or religious views 
of the writer, or because of partisan or 
doctrinal approval, and that library facili- 
ties, such as meeting rooms be open to the 
public without regard to beliefs or affilia- 
tions of users, as long as they are used for 
“socially useful and cultural activities and 
discussion of public questions.” 

The second resolution condemned “the 
use of loyalty investigations in libraries, in 
the firm belief that the security of the 
state can best be maintained by defending, 
against all attacks, the basic freedoms 
which are our nation’s most treasured 
heritage.” 

Public library service, particularly library 
service in small towns and on farms, came 
in for heavy criticism by librarians. Dele- 
gates pointed out that some 70,000,000 
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Americans have either poor library service, 
or no library service at all. Lack of Fed- 
eral aid and insufficient state aid were 
blamed for the library deficiency. 

“What library service there is in these 
areas is inadequate and obsolete,” claimed 
Miss Lucile Nix, of Atlanta, Georgia, in 
charge of Rural Library Service for 
Georgia. “The result is a social and cul- 
tural deficiency that is appalling. Through 
this tragic neglect our standard of living 
is kept low, health is poor, and millions 
are kept in such a state of ignorance that 
adults are easy prey for demagogues and 
cheap politicians, while children are forced 
to turn to cheap, trashy kinds of entertain- 
ment.” 

The solution suggested by Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Librarian of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Public Library, and others was an 
increase of public expenditures for libra- 
ries to about $130 million a year, and 
amalgamation of today’s 7,500 small in- 
adequate libraries into some 1,200 larger 
libraries that could give adequate modern 
service. 

Recruiting of 16,000 librarians to fill 
present and near-future vacancies was an- 
other major problem taken up at the con- 
ference. Low salaries was held to be a 
chief obstacle to recruitment of young, 
qualified people. 

Various awards were given both libraries 
and librarians for proficiency in library 
work. The meeting closed with a plea from 
Norman Cousins, Editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, New York, for a 
conference of the members of the United 
Nations to create a world police force, and 
a statement from Errett W. McDiarmid, 
newly inaugurated President of the 
American Library Association, to the effect 
that “We are among the world’s most 
literate people, but we are not a truly edu- 
cated people. We have entrusted our wel- 
fare to mediocrity and gotten mediocre 
results.” 

He urged librarians to help develop 
leaders of superior ability, intelligence, and 
education. “These times call for a supreme 
effort,” he stated, “an effort that may 
mean the difference between disaster and 
success.” 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School, 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


This index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by Illinois 
public libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index is based on current 
monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, a representative sample of all the public 
libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages based on 100 as the actual cir- 
culation of the libraries in the sample group for the corresponding month of 1939. The 
second quartile (or median) is by definition that percentage which is larger than the 
rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries and which is smaller than the 
rates of circulation of the other half of the 36 libraries. Each of these halves are again 
divided equally to give the first and third quartile figures. For further information on 
the Illinois Index and how to use it, see pp. 9-12, 89-92, 127-9 and 163-165 of the 1948 
issues of IIlinois Libraries. 


Chart 3. Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1948, Based on 
a Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 1939 = 
100). 
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JAN MAR MAY JULY SEPT NOV 
Q1 = first quartile; Q2 = second quartile or median; Q3 = third quartile. 


For May, 1948: Q1 = 107; Q2 = 86; Q3 66. 
For June, 1948: Ql = 120; Q2 = 94; Q3 63. 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP AS A CAREER* 


PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 


The challenge of ‘special librarianship. Kathleen B. Stebbins. School and College Place- 
ment, December, 1946. 

Finding facts for a chemical clientele. Irene M. Strieby and Betty Joy Cole. Chemical 
Industries, December, 1945. 

Let’s consider jobs. Library work. (Educational aids for service personnel. Group 
discussion series, No. 4-(12)). Canadian Legion Educational Services, Ottawa, Canada. 
1944. 

Librarianship as a career. New England School Library Association. 1945. Apply to 
Florence Derr, Manchester High School Central, Manchester, N. H. Single copy, 10c; 
50 copies, 75c. 

A new field for scientists. Harry C. Bauer, Educational Record. October, 1946. 

No “Quiet, Please.” Seventeen, October, 1947. Reprints available from Margaret C. 
Scoggin, Nathan Strauss Branch, New York Public Library. 10c. 

One for the books. Estelle Safier McBride. Seventeen, August, 1946. Reprints available 
from Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

Opportunities in librarianship. Hazel B. Timmerman and Mae Graham. School and Col- 
lege Placement, December, 1946. 

Passing the book. Margaret Howser Charles, Mademoiselle, September, 1943. 

Take a new book at libraries. Eileen Murphy. Seventeen, March, 1948. Reprints avail- 
able from Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. Single copy 
free. 


Your career as a librarian. Margaret C. Scoggin. Calling All Girls, February, 1947. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS AND FOLDERS ISSUED BY ACCREDITED 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The publications listed, with a few exceptions, have been issued in addition to the 
regular announcements of the library schools. 


1. Atlanta University, School of Library Service. Librarianship is Full of Fresh 
Variety. Atlanta, Georgia, 1948. Illustrated broadside. 

2. University of California, School of Librarianship. To Student Advisers in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. Berkeley, February 16, 1948. Mimeographed 2-page 
letter. 

3. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Library School. Change to Graduate 
Status. Pittsburgh, February 10, 1948. Broadside announcement of new programs. 

4. ——————— An Old Story with New Lines. Pittsburgh, 1948. Illustrated 4-page 
folder. 

5. Drexel Institute, School of Library Science. Eighteen Thousand Trained Librarians 
are Needed. Philadelphia, 1948. Illustrated folder. 


6. —————— Announcement of a Course in Special Library Service for the Training 
of Business, Technical and Industrial Librarians. 

7. —————. Course in Library Work for Employed Librarians, 1947-48. 

8. Scholarships, 1948-49. Broadside announcement. 


9. University of Illinois, Library School. Announcement of New Curriculum, Urbana, 
1948. Broadside announcement of new programs. 


10. ———————— Career Opportunities in School Librarianship. Urbana, 1947. Four- 
page folder. 


* A brief list of popular material, issued by the American Library Association BOARD OF EDU- 
RARIANS 


pong? a! FOR LIB HIP, supplementing the titles listed in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, May, 1948. 
Pp. wih 
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11. University of Kentucky, Department of Library Science. 


Illustrated announcement. 


12. Louisiana State University, Library School. 


1944. Four-page folder. 
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Lexington, June, 1947. 


You’re Needed in Library Service If 


13. ————————- The Louisiana State University Alumni News, February, 1948. Re- 


prints available. 


14. Marywood College, Department of Librarianship. 


announcerhent. 


15. University of Michigan, Department of Library Science. 


Bulletin, 1946-47. Illustrated 


Courses in Library Science 


for School Librarians, Teacher-Librarians, Children’s Librarians; in Cooperation with 
the School of Education. Ann Arbor, 1947. Illustrated 6-page folder. 
16. New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University. College Graduates are Needed 


in Library Service. 
Library School. 


17. University of North Carolina, School of Library Science. 


page announcement; illustrated. 


18. George Peabody College for Teachers, Library School. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville, 1948. 


New Brunswick, 1947. 


Four-page folder prepared by the 
Chapel Hill, 1945. Twelce- 


Study Librarianship at 
Eight-page folder com- 


bining recruiting information with the announcement of summer courses in 1948. 


19. University of Southern California Graduate School of Library Science. 
Los Angeles, 1948. 


ship; Challenging, Satisfying, Secure. 


Librarian- 
Illustrated 8-page leaflet 


prepared by the Recruitment Committee, Alumni Association. 


20. Texas State College for Women, Department of Library Science. 


(College Bul., 


No. 350). Denton, Texas, December 1, 1947. Illustrated announcement. 
21. ————— Something Special in a Vocation for College Women: Librarianship. 


(College Bul., No. 337). 
folder. 


Denton, Texas, December 15, 1946. 


Illustrated 6-page 


PAMPHLETS AND FOLDERS ISSUED BY OTHER GROUPS 
1. Enoch Pratt Free Library. The Pratt Library in Action, 1947. 


NS 


Detroit Public Library. An Invitation to Earning, 1948. 


3. Long Beach Public School Libraries and Long Beach Public Libraries. Choose a 
Profession That Covers the World, 1948. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 
OCTOBER 24-31, 1948 


Pans for the sixth annual Religious Book 
Week, October 24-31, have been an- 
nounced here today by Everett R. Clinchy, 
President of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, sponsor of this nation- 
wide observance. 

Eight committees are working on book- 
lists for adults and children in four cate- 
gories, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and 
Goodwill. The result of their labors, a 
bibliography of 140 titles, was published 
in early September, and a manual of sug- 
gestions, posters, bookmarks, and other pro- 
motional materials were available at the 
same time. Single copies of these pieces 


can be obtained without charge from the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Clinchy noted that the purpose of 
the observance “is to remind the readers 
of America of the rich treasures that lie in 
the Religious Departments of their book- 
stores and libraries—departments that get 
all too little attention, because it has be- 
come the fad to regard religious literature 
as either prim-and-prudish or dry-as-dust 
or both.” The facts are quite to the con- 
trary, he declared. “Modern religious 
writers have got away from the plaster-of- 
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paris saints and the pollyanna prose that 
was once the accepted style. Their work 
has all the verve and vitality that today’s 
reader has come to demand, plus a high 
degree of intellectual stimulation and 
spiritual edification.” 

To prove that religious books can be 
popular as well as intellectually challeng- 
ing, Dr. Clinchy declared that the book-list 
will contain best-sellers in both the fiction 
and non-fiction field, and a varied fare of 
novels, biographies and histories. 

The members of the Steering Committee 
for Religious Book Week are Ruth C. 
Eisenhart of the American Library Associ- 
ation; Lawrence A. Leavey of the Catholic 
Library Association; Solomon Grayzel of 
the Jewish Book Council of America; Julie 
Kernan, Anna Fisch, Wilbur H. Davies, 
Gilbert Q. Le Sourd, Leon McCauley and 
Joseph Pilkington of the Religious Pub- 
lishers Group; Karl Brown of the Library 
Journal; Sybil V. Jacobsen of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council; Esther Johnson of the 
New York Public Library; Peggy McDevitt 
of the Retail Booksellers; and Anne J. 
Richter of Publishers’ Weekly. 

The booklist committees are: Protestant 
Adult—O. Gerald Lawson, Madison, New 
Jersey; Frank G. Lankard, Madison, New 
Jersey; Paul Lehman, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Catholic Adult — Mrs. Russell 
Shiras, Oakland, California; Rev. Edward 
R. A. Boland, S. J., Santa Clara, Califor- 
nia; Mrs. Pierre Treveiler, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Jewish Adult — Rabbi Albert A. 
Goldman, Yonkers, New York; Mrs. Mig- 
non L. Rubenovitz, Boston, Mass.; Good- 
will Adult — Brother Aurelian Thomas, 
F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Harold Schiff, 
New York, N. Y.; Donald Young, New 
York, N. Y. 

The children’s booklist committees are: 
Protestant—Hazel A. Lewis, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Harold Pflug, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Grace E. Storms, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Catholic — Brother I. George, F.S.C.; 
Sister Clementia, O.P.; Mrs. Averil Ran- 
dall; all of Memphis; Jewish—Rabbi Sam- 
uel Dinin, Rabbi Maxwell Dubin, and Ron- 
nie Tofield; all of Los Angeles, California; 
Goodwill — Sister M. Archangela, O.S. F., 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Gertrude W. Morse, 
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Springfield, Illinois; Rabbi Herman Eliot 
Snyder, Springfield, Mass. 





The fifty outstanding religious books for 
the year May 1947-May 1948 have been 
announced by the Religious Books Round 
Table of the American Library Association. 

Selections were made from 165 volumes 
submitted to each member of a five man 
inter-denominational Religious Books Com- 
mittee. Art in the Early Church, by 
Walter Lowrie was the only unanimous 
selection. Four out of five of the commit- 
tee chose the following: Christian Churches 
of the East, by Donald Attwater; Modern 
Nationalism and Religion, by S. W. Baron; 
Best Sermons, 1947-1948, edited by G. P. 
Butler; The Cloud of Unknowing, (anon.); 
The Bible in the Church, by R. M. Grant; 
The World’s Great Madonnas, by C. P. 
Maus; Humanist as Hero, the Life of Sir 
Thomas More, by Theodore Maynard; The 
Christian Way in Race Relations, by W. S. 
Nelson; Albert Schweitzer, the Man and 
His Mind, by George Seaver; and Altern- 
ative to Futility, by Elton Trueblood. 

The five eminent theologians comprising 
the Religious Books Committee were: Dr. 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Professor of Christian 
Ethics, Yale University Divinity School; 
the Reverend John Tracy Ellis, Associate 
Professor of History, Catholic University 
of America; Dr. Frederick C. Grant, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Union The- 
ological Seminary; Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, 
Professor of Jewish History, Hebrew Union 
College; and Dr. Hugh Vernon White, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology, Pacific School 
of Religion. 

The rest of the 50 outstanding religious 
volumes include: Church, Law and So- 
ciety, by Gustaf Aulen; Christ and His 
Gospel in Recent Art, by A. E. Bailey; 
The Russian Idea, by Nicholas Berdyaev; 
France Alive, by C. H. Bishop; The 
Protestant Pulpit, by A. W. Blackwood; 
The Way to Christ, by Jacob Boehme; The 
Book of Saints (ref.); The Religion of Ma- 
turity, by J. W. Bowman; Treasury of 
Religious Plays, T. S. Brown, comp.; How 
the Church Grows, by R. A. Burkhart; 
Jesus: What Manner of Man?, by H. J. 
Cadbury; The Johannine Epistles, by C. H. 
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Dodd; God and Men, by H. H. Farmer; 
Christianity and Property, by J. F. Fletch- 
er; The Christ of Catholicism, by Aelred 
Graham; Witness to the Truth, by Edith 
Hamilton; Prayer and the Common Life, 
by Georgia Harkness; Dr. Johnson’s Pray- 
ers, ed. by Elton Trueblood; The Future of 
the American Jew, by M. M. Kaplan; 
Physicians of the Soul, by C. F. Kemp. 
Also included in the list are: On the 
Meaning of Christ, by John Knox; Miracles, 
by C. S. Lewis; Questing Spirit; Religion 
in the Literature of Our Time, ed. by H. E. 
Luccock & Frances Brentano; Books of 
Faith and Power, by J. T. McNeill; The 
Person and the Common Good, by Jacques 
Maritain; Churches of Old New England; 
Their Architecture and The Architects, 
Their Pastors and Their People, by G. F. 
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Marlow; The Religious Pilgrimage of 
Israel, by I. G. Matthews; The Eeternal 
Quest; The Teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on the Natural Desire for God, by 
W. R. O’Connor; The Letters of Pope 
Celestine VI to All Mankind, by Giovanni 
Papini; Great Shorter Works of Pascal, Tr. 
by Emile Cailliet and J. C. Blankenagel; 
The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, by 
John Paterson; The Lutheran Liturgy, by 
L. D. Reed; Ramakrishna; Prophet of New 
India, Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda; The 
Life of Christ, by Giuseppe Ricciotti; 


Schweitzer, Albert; An Anthology, ed. by 
C. R. Joy; Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by E. F. Scott; The Christian Hope of Im- 
mortality, by A. E. Taylor; The Negro 
Spiritual Speaks of Life and Death, by 
Howard Thurman. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MirIAM HERRON, Editor* 








ONE HUNDRED MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF 
CHILDREN’S FICTION SELECTED BY CHILDREN* 


By WituiamM J. SCANLAN} 


Wuicu books of contemporary fiction do 
children read most frequently today? If by 
contemporary one means existing and being 
used at present (and that is the meaning 
used here), then the present study attempts 
to report the books classified as children’s 
fiction and found in the children’s room in 
the public library in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The children’s room has approximately 
5,200 volumes classified as fiction. The 
room is intended for the child who is 
preadolescent, for another room is set aside 
for the adolescent. No attempt is made in 
this article to study the interests of the 
young people who use the adolescent 
room. 

The study attempts to discover which 
books the great mass of children who fre- 
quent this children’s room in this public 
library find most attractive and choose to 
withdraw. The study is limited to books of 
fiction. 

The study includes all children’s fiction 
that was in circulation from January 1, 
1947, to July 31, 1947. Every copy of 
every title was accounted for. The shelf 
list was consulted and checked carefully. 
The writer went directly to the fiction 
shelves in the children’s room, studying and 
recording data from the library card in 
each book on the shelves. In addition, he 
studied the cards carefully at the desk for 
books charged out. 

The method of discovering a book’s 

+ Assistant principal, Murray High School, St. 
Paul. Minnesota. 


* From Elementary English, Feb. 1948. Re- 
printed with permission. 


record was to consult the card and count 
the number of times the book was charged 
out during the year 1947. It was decided 
to keep a record for every book that had 
circulated 7 or more times during the year 
1947. This would represent an average 
circulation for that particular book of once 
each month. If a particular title had more 
than one copy, all copies were accounted 
for regardless of the number of times each 
was circulated, providing one or more of 
the copies circulated 7 or more times. For 
example, Altsheler’s The Masters of the 
Peaks has two copies. One copy circu- 
lated 12 times, the other 6 times. This 
represents a total of 18 withdrawals for this 
particular title or an average of 9.0. 
Certain rapidly moving books do not 
have a complete record of how often they 
are circulated during the present year. 
For example, Altsheler’s The Quest of the 
Four has one copy. The record shows that 
the book was borrowed six times from May 
6, 1947, to and.including July 28. Since, 
therefore, it is impossible to determine the 
exact record of books where these data 
were missing, it seemed reasonable to cal- 
culate averages based on data available for 
that particular book. The formula followed 
was to assume there were four weeks in 
each month and 28 weeks in the seven 
months from January 1 to July 31 and to 
calculate the fractional number of weeks. 
For The Quest of the Four, the record 
showed six times in the period from May 6. 
The.data are missing for the weeks previ- 
ous to this. Hence, it was assumed the 
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circulation was at the same average, and 
the period represents 11 weeks or 11/28 as 
a fraction. Since the circulation for this 
period is 6 times, the average circulation 
for the seven months or 28 weeks is 15 
times. Another example, Brink’s Magical 
Melons, copy 1 showed six withdrawals 
since April 10, 1947. This represents a 
period of 15 weeks for the 6 borrowings. 
For the period of 7 months (28 weeks) this 
is an average of 11 times. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
OF FICTION 


Which are the most popular books of 
fiction read by the children who withdraw 
books from this children’s room? Which 
are the 10 most popular? Which are the 

Which books rank as 
popular? 


25 most popular? 
the 100 most Following is 


Table I which answers these questions: 











TABLE I 
Titles of Children’s Fiction most Frequently Selected by Children in the St. Paul 
Public Library Children’s Room. (Based on January to July, 1947, circulation.) 
§ § % 8 
5 s 6 Sb 
Rank Author Title of 45 265 35 
25 $2 ER Se 
Gs O.n 20 Pon 
Am B&O ZO <0 
1 Lovelace, Maud ....... PP ee ere re er er 1940 141 9 15.6 
2 Brink, Carol ....cccose Magical Melons ............... 1939 107 6 178 
3 Atwater, Richard ......Mr. Popper’s Penguins......... 1938 92 6 15.3 
4.5 Twain, Mark ........ .» The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 1876 90 13 7.0 
4.5 Wilder, Laura .........Little House in the Big Woods.. 1932 90 9 10.0 
6 Lovelace, Maud .......Betsy-Tacy and Tib............ 1941 70 4 17.5 
7 Lovelace, Maud ....... Peeaven to Betsy. ...csccsccsecs 1945 66 6 11.0 
8 DeAngeli, Marguerite ..Bright April .................. 1946 64 4 16.0 
9 Deming, Dorothy ......Ginger Lee, War Nurse......... 1942 63 7 9.0 
10.5 Lenski, Lois ...... eek GEE 6.cs as dc ccenses 1945 62 6 10.3 
10.5 Montgomery, L. M......Anne of Green Gables......... 1908 62 6 103 
12.5 Estes, Eleanor ...... i PE nea vaene cud awe 1941 57 6 9.5 
12.5 Sidney, Margaret ...... Five Little Peppers and How 
WT SE casa nacoconaess 08 1881 57 12 4.8 
14 Wilder, Laura ......... These Happy Golden Years..... 1943 56 6 9.3 
15 Farley, Walter ........ The Black Stallion Returns..... 1945 55 5 11.0 
16 race <ibd6 chase eeecens cednens 1920 54 5 108 
17 Farley, Walter ........ The Black Stallion. ............ 1941 53 6 8.8 
18 ME, TEHIS noc cccicsen Lassie Come Home............ 1940 52 6 8.6 
ee eee Caddie Woodlawn ............. 1935 51 10 5.1 
19.5 Meek, Sterner ......... Rusty, A Cocker Spaniel....... 1938 51 4 128 
21 Palmer, Elizabeth ..... co ee er 1941 48 8 6.0 
22 Seredy, Kate ......... : fF nee 1939 47 7 6.7 
23.5 Hinkle, Thomas ....... Mustang, A Horse of the Old 
BE Ath be agdiinca a ees acaih-s win a 1942 46 4 11.5 
23.5 Lovelace, Maud ....... Betsy in Spite of Herself....... 1946 46 4 11.5 
26 Lathrop, West ........ - Juneau, The Sleigh Dog........ 1942 45 4 11.2 
26 Cate, BEG oc ccccccs My Friend Flicka............. 1944 45 7 6.4 
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§ § % § 
a - Let ot 
Rank Author Title 3 s = Ss #4 
22 22 fe be 
A& B&O ZO <d 
26 Seaman, Augusta ...... Three Sides of Paradise........ 1918 45 4 11.2 
28.5 Terhune, Albert ....... a ee wean auc eae 1926 44 4 11.0 
28.5 Lofting, Hugh ......... The Story of Doctor Doolittle... 1920 44 5 8.8 
32.5 Meieic, Cased ...ccscces ee ic ona kan sade kere 1939 43 6 7.2 
31.5 Wash, Harriet ......20- a RE ree 1902 43 4 10.9 
S035 Gorton, Beebe 26 .ccccess The Treasure of the Little Trunk 1932 43 4 10.3 
SES Gil, SO cise ccs NEE ccusdack s4Ssuae aweaene ee 1880 43 8 5.4 
34.5 Rawlings, Marjorie ....The Yearling ................. 1938 42 4 10.5 
34.5 Twain, Mark .......... Prince and Pauper............. 1881 42 4 10.5 
37 a er ak ian am id le hsm 1937 41 6 6.8 
37 Wilder, Laura ......... Be LORE Weel. csc cescvescs 1940 41 6 6.8 
37 London, Jack .......<. The Call of the Wild........... 1903 41 5 8.2 
39 Lovelace, Maud ....... Down Town—A Betsy-Tacy Story 1943 40 5 8.0 
41 Enright, Elizabeth ..... Be SID iicndseren cases 1941 39 3 13.0 
41 Estes, Eleanor ........- The Hundred Dresses.......... 1944 39 4 9.8 
41 Wilder, Lauren ....cccce On the Banks of Plum Creek... 1937 39 5 7.8 
43.5 Alcott, Louisa ......... Fe ee eee 1868 38 4 9.5 
43.5 Stevenson, Robert ..... I TIE oo iii ics ae ces 1882 38 7 5.4 
45.5 Barnes, Nancy ........ The Wonderful Year........... 1946 37 4 9.2 
45.5 Boylston, Helen ....... Sue Barton, Student Nurse..... 1936 37 3 3 
48.5 DeAngeli, Marguerite ..Copper Toed Boots............ 1938 36 a 9.0 
48.5 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Saphire Signet............ 1916 36 4 9.0 
48.5 Meek, Sterner ......... Gustav, A Son of Franz........ 1940 36 4 9.0 
48.5 Sewell, Anna ......... SEE NE ce wtas ocen ceewnewn 1877 36 6 6.0 
51.5 Eyre, Katherine ....... Lottie’s Valentine ............. 1941 35 6 5.8 
51.5 Worth, Kathryn ....... They Loved to Laugh.......... 1942 35 6 5.8 
54 Means, Florence C...... A Candle in the Mist.......... 1931 34 5 6.8 
54 Vorme, JUEGR «.cccocsses Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
Ce wD. 6.0 ceiaenandaeene os 1870 34 4 8.5 
54 Pyle, Katharine ....... The Black-Eyed Puppy........ 1923 34 3 11.3 
56 Burnett, Florence ...... The Secret Garden............. 1911 33 a 8.3 
60 McCloskey, Robert ....Homer Price ..............0.. 1943 32 4 8.0 
60 Palmer, Elizabeth ..... The Nightingale House......... 1937 32 5 6.4 
60 Seaman, Augusta ...... The House in the Hidden Lane. 1931 32 2 16.0 
60 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Slipper Point Mystery..... 1919 32 2 16.0 
60 Seredy, Kate .......... po ee 1935 32 7 4.5 
60 Wilder, Laura ......... By the Shores of Silver Lake... 1939 32 6 5.3 
60 Wyss, Johann ......... Swiss Family Robinson......... 1813 32 5 6.4 
65.5 Alcott, Louisa ......... An Old Fashioned Girl......... 1897 31 5 6.2 
65.5 Brock, Emma ......... Here Comes Kristie............ 1942 31 4 7.8 
65.5 Wilder, Laura ......... Little House on the Prairie..... 1932 31 4 pe 
GES Landon, Jack ..cccccce SE kc ced eee ene ken 1906 31 3 10.3 
69 Alcott, Louisa ......... i oo <cavken Venous beeen 1886 30 5 6.0 
69 Montgomery, L. M.....Anne of Avon Lea............. 1909 30 3 10.0 
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Rank Author Title S68 3 23 4 

2a $2 §&a se 

© O.o 30 >= 

A& 60 ZO <5 

69 Seaman, Augusta ...... Melissa Across-the-Fence ...... 1939 30 2 15.0 

73 Estes, Eleanor .......-- The Middle Moffet............ 1942 29 3 9.7 
73 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Adventures of the Seven 

Pe MD aa cidvenawhaee wan 1926 29 2 14.5 

73 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Riddle at Live Oaks....... 1934 29 2 14.5 

73 James, Will ..........- Re aa ee ae ee 1926 29 3 9.6 

73 O’Brien, Jack ......... The Return of Silver Chief..... 1943 29 3 9.6 
77.5 Jacobs, Emma ........ The Secret Spring: A Mystery 

Romance for Young People... 1944 28 3 9.3 

77.5 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Dragon’s Secret........... 1921 28 2 14.0 

77.5 Seaman, Augusta ...... Tranquility House ............ 1923 28 2 14.0 

77.5 Terhune, Albert ....... Further Adventures of Lad..... 1922. 28 3 9.3 

84.5 Fisher, Dorothy ....... Wnderetoed Tletey «2 ..cccccccce 1917 27 3 9.0 
84.5 Lovelace, Maud ....... Over the Big Hill, A Betsy-Tacy 

EE a eee rae 1942 27 4 6.8 

84.5 Parton, Ethel ......... Oe SME TE. oi oo oc ced ccare 1940 27 3 9.0 

84.5 Pease, Howard ........ The Tatooed Man............. 1926 27 4 6.8 

84.5 Tarkington, Booth ..... EE 2 aid snide ua Rowe eek 1914 27 4 6.8 

84.5 Tarkington, Booth ..... I i. i Viecinais:ataindiainimciadesiitiom rd 1916 27 4 6.8 

84.5 Tunis, John ........... ent aes 1941 27 4 6.8 

84.5 Folger, Doris .......... Rusty Pete of the Lazy HB.... 1929 27 5 5.4 
84.5 Hinkle, Thomas ..... .- Black Storm, A Horse of the 

NE SIN gation a dlanees ath 1929 47 2 13.5 

84.5 Suckley, Margaret ..... The True Story of Falla....... 1942 27 5 5.4 
91.5 Deming, Dorothy ...... Penny Marsh, Public Health 

RES OE ae pee cree 1943 26 4 6.5 
91.5 Wright, Frances ....... The Secret of the Old Sampey 

NN aa aie pce atcerin ean aa 1946 26 2 13.0 

$1.55 OBrien, Jack ........+ Silver Chief, Dog of the North.. 1933 26 3 8.7 

91.5 Terhune, Albert ....... R@CMBVOT TAGE 2c ccccccccceces 1923 26 3 8.7 

97  ~+Brink, Carol .......... Mademoiselle Misfortune ...... 1936 25 2 12.5 

97 Enright, Elizabeth ..... Thimble Summer ............. 1938 25 3 8.3 

97 Henderson, LeGrand ... Augustus Goes South.......... 1940 25 4 6.3 

97 Pease, Howard ........ ee ee 1931 25 3 8.3 

97 Seaman, Augusta ...... The Mystery of Linden Hills.... 1939 25 2 12.5 
97 Meek, Sterner ......... Frog, The Horse that Knew No 

EE nk cae ae cane ces 1933 25 3 8.3 

97 O’Brien, Jack ......... Silver Chief to the Rescue...... 1937 25 3 8.3 
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The single most popular book is Maud 
Hart Lovelace’s Betsy-Tacy. The book was 
withdrawn 141 times. There were nine 
copies in circulation. This represents an 
average circulation for the first seven 
months of 1947 of 15.6. The second most 
popular book was Carol Ryrie Brink’s 
Magical Melons. This book was with- 
drawn 107 times during the same period. 
There were six copies in circulation, giving 
the book an average circulation of 17.8 for 
the same seven month period. Richard 
Atwater’s Mr. Popper’s Penguins was the 
third most popular book, having a total 
withdrawal of 92 for the first seven months 
of 1947. 
each of six copies. Two popular books are 


This was an average of 15.3 for 


tied for fourth place, the one the perennial 
favorite, Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, the other, Laura Ingalls 
Wilder’s Little House in the Big Woods. 
The next two places, 6th and 7th, go to 
two of Maud Hart Lovelace’s books Betsy- 
Tacy and Tib and Heaven to Betsy. Mar- 
guerite DeAngeli’s Bright April ranks 8th 
and Dorothy Deming’s Ginger Lee, War 
Nurse ranks 9th. Two books, Lois Len- 
ski’s Strawberry Girl and L. M. Mont- 
gomery’s Anne of Green Gables are tied 
for 10th place. 


WHEN WERE THESE BOOKS 
PUBLISHED? 


Are these books of fiction of recent date 
or are they books that have been read by 
children for several decades? In Table I, 
the first year of publication for each of 
these one hundred books is given. More 
books have been published since 1940 than 
in any ten year period previous to 1940. 
Table II summarizes this material. 


TABLE II 


Decade of First Publication of Children’s 
Fiction. 
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Decade Frequency 
SE Ken ce se se ce aswekeene se 37 
DE She kcnea Kew eaSee ne eals 29 
NT ihn ic erin n le eae eteen ad 13 
SD. nok ce caw aes ee wee 7 
SE figs ren aiere age Wienke mee eae 5 
ES ee re eee 1 
EE Gakacen Reads as neeeuns 5 
AR errr Te 3 
| ERR array een ee 1 
EE a iintntnwthneemney 1 








More books were first published since 
1940 than in any other decade. In other 
words, the children tend to read more re- 
cently published material. There were 37 
books published’ for the first time since 
1940. In the decade 1930-39, there were 
29 books. This represents 64 of the one 
hundred most popular books and these 
were published since 1930. 


WHICH BOOKS WERE FIRST PUB- 
LISHED BEFORE 1900? 


Wyss’ Swiss Family Robinson first ap- 
peared in Zurich in 1813. Children are 
still finding the story delightful after more 
than one hundred years. Louisa Mae Al- 
cott has three books, all published for the 
first time in the last century, yet still being 
read with high frequency today. Her 
Little Women ranks 43.5; her Old Fashioned 
Girl ranks 65.5, and her Jo’s Boys is one 
of three books tied for 69th place. Mark 
Twain has two books both published for 
the first time before 1900, yet each still 
popular almost three-quarters of a century 
after the first publication. Tom Sawyer 
has been referred to previously as ranking 
among the first ten. Twain’s The Prince 
and the Pauper ranks 34.5. These boys and 
girls are still reading Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island; the book ranks 43.5. Margaret Sid- 
ney’s Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew first published in 1881, ranks high 
among the books read; ranking 12.5. There 
were 11 books published for the first time 
before 1900, yet these ranked among the 
one hundred most popular books of fiction. 
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TABLE III 
Title of Children’s Books First Published Before 1900 

Year of 

First 
Author Title Publication Rank 
Ween, FOMOOM 20. os cccces Swiss Family Robinson...............-. 1813 60.0 
Aboott, Lewiee .....ccsece PE ES, ono 0050 cen cecensd enw seas 1868 43.5 
Verme, Jules ...ccccvces .- Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 1870 54.0 
Twain, Mark ............ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer.......... 1876 4.5 
Sewell, Anna ............ Pe eer errr ter err 1877 48.5 
Spyri, Johann .......... I ries aes cena ata liga a icin eae te ale ae wa 1880 31.5 
Sidney, Margaret ........ Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. 1881 12.5 
Twain, Mark ............ PU HE SIE. gcc ceicacvcvccecanascas 1881 34.5 
Stevenson, Louis ........ OE 5 icine ae w ake wars wae cen eaves 1882 43.5 
Alcott, Louisa .......... SD in Shc ca nekindaawa~ kee e agin o> 1886 69.0 
Alcott, Lewin ....cccsccs An Old Fashioned Girl.................. 1897 65.5 








WHICH BOOKS WERE PUBLISHED 
1900-1919? 


There were 12 books published for the 
first time between 1900 and 1919 that still 
prove to be popular enough to rank among 
the one hundred most frequently with- 
drawn books. L. M. Montgomery’s Anne 
of Green Gables first published in 1908 
ranks 10.5 among the one hundred most 
popular books. Jack London’s Call of the 
Wild first published in book form in 1903 


ranks 36th. His White Fang first published 
in 1906 ranks 67th. Booth Tarkington’s 
Penrod first published in 1914 ranks 84.5 
and his Seventeen first published two 
years later-ranks 84.5. It must be kept in 
mind that the first publication date may 
have been superseded by a later publica- 
tion. For example, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s Understood Betsy was first pub- 
lished in 1917 yet there is a new edition 
from new plates with modernized illustra- 
tions in 1947. 


TABLE IV 
Titles of Children’s Books First Published 1900-1919 











Year of 

First 
Author Title Publication Rank 
Nash, Harriet ............ Oe ere rer eT 1902 30.5 
London, Jack ............ . as & Ss errr Tree 1903 36.0 
London, Jack .......cse0 EE Cre ere er rere 1906 67.0 
Montgomery, L. M........ Anne of Green Gables.................. 1908 10.5 
Montgomery, L. M........ Be GE I GAR 6.6 ko ks 064 csecnceseces 1909 69.0 
Burnett, Florence ........ The Secret Garden...............-.-02: 1911 56.0 
Tarkington, Booth ........ a a ata wa aia awe oem Nie ae 1914 84.5 
Tarkington, Booth ........ he aan Cee a wie Me NE Me RON 1916 84.5 
Seaman, Augusta ........ The Sapphire Signet.................... 1916 48.5 
Fisher, Dorothy C......... MONE THM 6 os os estes cccccvccses 1917 84.5 
Seaman, Augusta ......... Three Sides of Paradise................. 1918 26.0 


Seaman, Augusta ......... The Slipper Point Mystery.............. 1919 60.0 
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WHO WROTE THESE POPULAR, 
BOOKS? 


A total of 43 books of the one hundred 
were written by 9 authors. These nine 
authors were Seaman with 10 books, Love- 
lace with 6, Wilder with 6, Brink with 5, 
Terhune 4, and Alcott, Estes, Meek and 
O’Brien with 3 each. There were 12 addi- 
tional authors with 2 books each. To state 
it another way, a total of 67 books were 
written by 21 authors each of whom wrote 
2 or more books. 

Mrs. Augusta Seaman’s books are more 
popular than those of any other author. 
No fewer than 10 of Seaman’s books are 
among the one hundred most popular. 
These ever popular mystery stories have 
continued over many years to interest 
children. 

Maud Hart Lovelace’s Betsy-Tacy series 
proved to be extremely popular. Betsy- 
Tacy proved to be the most popular book. 
Betsy-Tacy and Tib ranked sixth. Heaven 
to Betsy ranked seventh. Betsy in Spite of 
Herself ranked 23.5. Over the Big Hill, A 
Betsy-Tacy Story, ranked much farther 
down the list, 84.5. However, the signifi- 
cant thing is that five Betsy-Tacy books 
are among the one hundred most popular 
books of fiction. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder’s six books are very 
popular. Her Little House in the Big 
Woods is most popular. It ranks tied for 
fourth place. These Happy Golden Years 
ranks 14th. The Long Winter ranks 37th. 
On the Banks of Plum Creek ranks 4lst. 
By the Shores of Silver Lake ranks 60th. 
Her Little House on the Prairie ranks 65.5. 
Here again six of Wilder’s books are among 
the one hundred most popular. 

Carol Ryrie Brink proved to be the 
author of five of the most popular books. 
Her Magical Melons was the second most 
popular book in the one hundred. Her 
prize winning Caddie Woodlawn, Newbery 
Medal winner of 1936, was her second 
most popular book. It ranked 19.5. The 
third most popular Brink book was All 
Over Town which ranked 31.5. Her Baby 
Island ranked 37th. Her Mademoiselle 
Misfortune was her fifth most popular 
book. The book ranked 97th. Mrs. Brink 
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proved to have five books popular enough 
to rank among the one hundred most fre- 
quently withdrawn on library cards from 
the children’s room. 

Albert Payson Terhune is the author of 
four of the books that proved to be most 
popular. His famous story Lad, A Dog, 
its sequel, Further Adventures of Lad, and 
two additional dog stories Bruce and 
Lochinvar Luck all are read by children 
today and read frequently enough to prove 
them to be among the hundred most 
popular books of children’s fiction. 

Four authors have three books each. 
Louisa Mae Alcott has three books, Little 
Women, Jo’s Boys, and An Old Fashioned 
Girl. Eleanor Estes’ three books are The 
Moffets, The Middle Moffet, and The Hun- 
dred Dresses. Major S. P. Meek, U. S. 
Army, has three animal stories that rank 
among the one hundred most popular 
books. These are Rusty, A Cocker Span- 
iel, Gustav, A Son of Franz, and Frog, 
The Horse That Knew No Master. 

The well known Jack O’Brien books, 
The Return of Silver Chief, Silver Chief, 
Dog of the North, and Silver Chief to the 
Rescue, proved to be three books among 
the hundred most popular. 

Twelve authors had two books each 
among the one hundred most popular 
books. Marguerite DeAngeli’s Bright 
April and Copper Toed Boots were her two 
most popular. Dorothy Deming’s Ginger 
Lee, War Nurse, and Penny Marsh, Public 
Health Nurse were her two most popular 
books. Elizabeth Enright’s The Saturdays 
and Thimble Summer were her two most 
popular books. Walter Farley’s The Black 
Stallion and The Black Stallion Returns 
were very popular. Thomas Hinkle’s Mus- 
tang, A Horse of the Old West and Black- 
storm, A Horse of the Kansas Hills were 
the two of his books most popular. Jack 
London’s Call of the Wild and White Fang 
are among the books by authors with two 
books. Anne of Green Gables and Anne 
of Avon Lea are the two books by L. M. 
Montgomery that proved popular. Howard 
Pease’s The Tatooed Man and Secret Cargo 
are his most popular books. Elizabeth 
Palmer’s Good Old Clipsy and The Night- 
ingale House are her two most popular 
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books among the hundred discussed in this 
study. The Singing Tree and The Good 
Master are Kate Seredy’s two books found 
to be most popular. Tom Sawyer and The 
Prince and the Pauper were the two Mark 
Twain books that proved to be popular 
enough to rank with the hundred most fre- 
quently selected books of fiction by chil- 
dren. Booth Tarkington’s two books Pen- 
rod and Seventeen are his books of fiction 
about horses. Lad, A Dog, Lassie Come 
Home, draw fiction from the Children’s 
room in the St. Paul Public Library. 


ANIMAL STORIES 


No fewer than 28 of the one hundred 
most popular books are animal stories. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Many of these are stories in which a dog 
or a horse plays an important role. The 
Black Stallion, My Friend Flicka, and 
Smoky are examples of highly popular 
books of fiction about horses. Lad, A Dog, 
Lassie Come Home, and The Call of the 
Wild are examples of equally popular 
books of fiction about dogs. Mr. Popper’s 
Penguins is another type of story ex- 
tremely popular with the children who are 
reading these books. The Yearling is still 
another type, but very popular. The Story 
of Doctor Doolittle is an example of a 
fanciful story of a kindhearted doctor who 
is fond of animals and understands their 
language. The amazing fact is that so 
many of these stories are animal stories of 
one type or another. 





TABLE V 


Twenty-eight Animal Stories in Order of Popularity among the Hundred Most 
Popular Works of Fiction: 


Author 





Title 





Rank 
Atwater, Richard ........ BNI III civ sys 4 ein eae wsled lew 40 alee aw 3.0 
er ere Te eee eee 15.0 
Terhune, Albert .......... aa rae ad Rte eal be ea eae thi deren ie sananiieD kG dil 16.0 
Pee, WOE oxcccccsvas a eg a oie be ane 6 Rae oh ae 17.0 
CE TEED 6.5 2.0ceeswaian See ern a eee 18.0 
Diese, BHSMRer « .. 06s. cs ee I IIE 6 oo oiclec eancwase ae ed's nase 19.5 
Palmer, Elizabeth ........ Ec knee bee See deu sees as tes aaa ee 21.0 
Hinkle, Thomas .......... Mustang, A Horse of the Old West.................. 23.5 
Lateran, West .....5.55 Se ee TE PI, os kona orien odeeksenauaaen 26.0 
ree ee Sas hake sae woes ae SOE ORR TSS 26.0 
Terhune, Albert .......... i i. tna idctad cexdas Aeese ee Kae Rawal as 28.5 
ere me Weeny Or Teecber THmetbe.. «ooo. oin cc cs occcciensde's 28.5 
Rawlings, Marjorie ....... es cher eis insu dw Sine Sk eee Oe Mee aS 34.5 
EE 3.65 5 isn eo ee er ee ee 37.0 
Meek, Sterner ........... ae ee pe 48.5 
Sewell, AMMA ...5.....00% Eo 516 aac g cs a anne wie Oa a eK we ee aS 48.5 
Pyle, Katherine .......... ee i Se er ee ee 54.0 
Remo, FOO . wk ce ccene I hae Ce ik nly Sallam We Wikia lg ee AS ew aw oe Oe 65.5 
ae eens cee sean ea aw Woe we wield 73.0 
ee ee ee ere 73.0 
Terhune, Albert .......... Peres Aivemieres GF Tad... conc ccc. cc cccccwscces 77.5 
eee re 84.5 
Hinkle, Thomas .......... Black Storm, A Horse of the Kansas Hills............ 84.5 
Suckley, Margaret ....... Te ee NY GE Mian hho oon des tdase cen eeeos 84.5 
te | re Biwer Cosel, Tew oF the Wadthe. « .6osccccccevccccscas 91.5 
Terhune, Albert .......... I I Cs 6 oo ses dada Rw aaa are 91.5 
Meek, Sterner ........... Frog, The Horse That Knew No Master.............. 97.0 
ee Gatwer ‘Ciel Co Che Beemrwe... oi nce cc ccscccecees 97.0 
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Table V lists the twenty-eight animal 
stories in order of popularity among the 
one hundred most popular works of fiction. 
Here one sees at a glance the works of 
fiction pertaining to animals which are 
most popular. Atwater’s Mr. Popper's 
Penguins is the most popular animal story 
and the third most popular of the one 
hundred most popular books of fiction. 
Farley’s The Black Stallion Returns is the 
second most popular animal stogy and the 
15th in rank among the one hundred. Ter- 
hune’s Bruce is the next most popular ani- 
mal story. Eric Knight’s Lassie Come 
Home ranks fifth among the animal stories 
and 18th among the one hundred. Meek’s 
Rusty, A Cocker Spaniel ranks next and is 
19.5 in popularity. Elizabeth Palmer’s 
Good Old Clipsy is next in popularity 
among the animal stories. Hinkle’s Mus- 
tang, A Horse of the Old West is the 
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eighth most popular animal story and 
ranks 23.5 among the one hundred most 
popular books. 

Who are the authors of these popular 
animal stories? Terhune is the author of 
four of these stories. Meek and O’Brien 
each wrote three. Farley, London, and 
Hinkle each wrote two. 

As one looks at Table V, he sees listed 
there many of the books about animals 
that children have considered great for 
many years. Some are fairly recent; in 
fact, ten of the twenty-eight have been 
written since 1940. Six have been written 
in the decade 1930-39. Nine were written 
in the decade 1920-29. Three of the books 
were published for the first time before 
1920. 

Table VI lists the one hundred most 
popular books of fiction arranged alpha- 
betically by author: 


TABLE VI 


One hundred Best Liked Books of Fiction, An Alphabetical Arrangement by Author: 

















Author Title 
RE SB vwsanreaewsene Little Woman 
BE, BE 6. vcs ciesewedin Jo’s Boys 
Pe EE fo cadenccecnaed An Old Fashioned Girl 
Atwater, Richard ........... Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
er The Wonderful Year 
Boylston, Helen ............. Sue Barton: Student Nurse 
0 EE rere All Over Town 
ee Baby Island 
is, MN ihn in diet Sede cesar Caddie Woodlawn 
eee ee Mademoiselle Misfortune 
Se SD ic cwaeweusueasean Magical Melons 


Brock, Emma 
Burnett, Frances 


Sa ahi tale cel Tai eta ato Here Comes Kristie 
a alatibagh iscasbek Sante The Secret Garden 


DeAngeli, Marguerite ........ Bright April 

DeAngeli, Marguerite ........ Copper-Toed Boots 

Deming, Dorothy ........... Ginger Lee: War Nurse 

Deming, Dorothy ........... Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse 
Enright, Elizabeth .......... The Saturdays 

Enright, Elizabeth .......... Thimble Summer 

Be, TN oc cnccaasewes The Hundred Dresses 
a The Middle Moffat 
eee The Moffats 

Eyre, Katherime ............ Lottie’s Valentine 
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Author Title . 
Farley, Walter .............. The Black Stallion 
Farley, Walter .............. The Black Stallion Returns 
Fisher, Dorothy ............. Understood Betsy 
DE, BONE oes cc eicccvesece Rusty Pete of the Lazy HB 
Henderson, LeGrand ........ Augustus Goes South 
Hinkle, Thomas ............ - Black Storm, A Horse of the Kansas Hills 
Hinkle, Thomas ............ - Mustang, A Horse of the Old West 
Jacobs, Emma .............. The Secret Spring, A Mystery Romance for Young People 
CO er re - Smoky, The Cow Horse 
Knight, en et Lassie Come Home 
Sr ee Juneau, The Sleigh Dog 
RS DMD oo a odie vcisnces Strawberry Girl 
SO eee The story of Doctor Doolittle 
A IEEE ncn cviine cowees The Call of the Wild 
London, Jack ...........-.++ White Fang 
Lovelace, Maud ............. Betsy in Spite of Herself 
Lovelace, Maud ............. Betsy-Tacy 
Lovelace, Maud ............. Betsy-Tacy and Tib 
Lovelace, Maud ............. Down Town—A Betsy-Tacy Story 
Lovelace, Maud ............ - Heaven to Betsy 
Lovelace, Maud ............ - Over the Big Hill, A Betsy-Tacy Story 
McCloskey, Robert .......... Homer Price 
Means, Florence ............ A Candle in the Mist 
Meek, Sterner .............. Frog, The Horse That Knew No Master 
Ps SOE 5 chic ciccccewes Gustav, A Son of Franz 
PT Rusty, A Cocker Spaniel 
Montgomery, L. M........... Anne of Avon Lea 
Montgomery, L. M........... Anne of Green Gables 
Nash, Harriet .............. Polly’s Secret 
POO, FORE gic ccc cscsees The Return of Silver Chief 
PR, EE in osvic ccinwcnens Silver Chief, Dog of the North 
rr Silver Chief to the Rescue 
oe er My Friend Flicka 
SN abs os cab ane enae The Treasure of the Little Trunk 
Palmer, Elizabeth ........... Good Old Clipsy 
Palmer, Elizabeth ........... The Nightingale House 
a The Lost Locket 
Pease, Howard ............. Secret Cargo 
PN, Tn oe ce cccwes se The Tatooed Man 
Pyle, Katharine ............. The Black-Eyed Puppy 
Rawlings, Marjorie .......... The Yearling 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The Adventures of the Seven Keyholes 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The Dragon’s Secret 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The House in the Hidden Lane (and, Just Around Our 
Corner) Two Mysteries for Young Girls 
Seaman, Augusta ........... Melissa Across-the-Fence 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The Mystery of Linden Hall 


Seaman, Augusta ........... The Riddle at Live Oaks 
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Author Title 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The Sapphire Signet 
Seaman, Augusta ........... The Slipper Point Mystery 
Seaman, Augusta ........... Three Sides of Paradise 
Seaman, Augusta ........... Tranquility House 
ee ee ere The Good Master 
EE: dos 0s cuuaseaean The Singing Tree 
, DE wwivwierviwnasanee Black Beauty 


Sidney, Margaret 
Spyri, Johann 
Stevenson, Robert 
Suckley, Margaret 


sate itecasacala sa eee Heidi 


Tarkington, Booth .......... Penrod 
Tarkington, Booth .......... Seventeen 
TOU, BEE bc kcccesances Bruce 


Terhune, Albert 
Terhune, Albert 
Terhune, Albert 


Lad: A Dog 


ee 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 


Treasure Island 
The True Story of Falla 


Further Adventures of Lad 


Lochinvar Luck 











po World Series 
Ws PE. 5.60% 04 seaeeeee The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
TO, TEE 6 cess sccawaccan Prince and Pauper 
NS EE <6 aide ncemaniesnem Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
MI II in ns geiae ar ate By the Shores of Silver Lake 
COR. vvncvenwnednne Little House in the Big Woods 
Te, EL Sccehsnesesene Little House on the Prairie 
Wy. CREE 5 sd.ceccecdsece The Long Winter 
Pe BO. oid cekaeeeewen On the Bank of Plum Creek 
EY ce vboeamweke These Happy Golden Years 
Worth, Hatry «oc cccccccces They Loved to Laugh 
Weiet, PROMOED «ccc ccccccss The Secret of the Old Sampey Place 
Wyss, Johann .............4+ The Swiss Family Robinson 

SUMMARY four of the one hundred most popular were 


The St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 
Children’s Room has approximately 5,200 
volumes classified as fiction. The present 
study answered the question, Which of 
these books are the one hundred most 
popular during the first seven months of 
1947? 

Most of these most popular books are 
books of fiction of recent date; more of the 
books have been published since 1940 than 
in any decade previous to 1940. Sixty- 


published since 1930. However, many of 
the books represent the children’s books 
that were first published previous to 1900. 

Forty-three of the one hundred most 
popular books were written by nine authors. 
One author, Seaman, wrote 10 of the books. 
A total of 67 books were written by 21 
authors each of whom wrote 2 or more 
books. 

Twenty-eight of the one hundred most 
popular books are animal stories. 
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ILLINOIS—A BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


Heritage and Democracy 
GRADES 5-6 


Bunn, Harriet F. Story of democracy. Row, 1941. (Basic soc. ed. ser.) (ISL) 
Constitution of the United States; also the Declaration of independence and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. Rand, 1936. 
Gives dates on which 13 original colonies ratified Constitution and dates on which 
states have been admitted to Union since 1790. (ILS) 
Frost, Frances Legends of the United nations. McGraw, 1943. (ISL, RI) 
McCormick, Dell J. Paul Bunyan swings his axe. Caxton, 1936. (ISL) 
McMaster, J. B. Primary history of the United States. Am. bk., 1929 (ISL) 
Roosevelt, Eleanor. When you grow up to vote. Houghton, 1932. 
Very readable. (ISL) 


Early Illinois—1673-1840 
GRADES 5-6 


Baldwin, J. The discovery of the old Northwest. Am. bk., 1901 (CPL, ISL) 
Barrows, H. H. American continent. Silver, 1946. (Man in his world p.55-65. (CPL) 
Beals, F. L. Chief Black. Hawk. Wheeler, 1943. (American adventure ser.) (ISL, 
M,RI) 
Blatchford, Mrs. F. G. (L.) [Illinois grows up. McClurg, 1941. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) — 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Fletcher, Mary E. Old settler stories. Macmillan, 1917. (CPL) 
Humphrey, Grace Illinois. Bobbs, 1917. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Lockridge, R. F. George Rogers Clark. World bk. co., 1927. (CPL,ISL) 
McClintock, Marshall The story of the Mississippi. Harper, 1941. (ISL,M,RI) 
McMurray, C. A. Pioneers of the Mississippi valley. Macmillan, 1904. 
Stories of LaSalle, Joliet, DeSoto, George Rogers Clark, etc. Old, but still use- 
ful. (ISL) 
McSpadden, J. W. Illinois; a romantic story for young people. Sears, 1926. (CPL, 
ISL,M,RI) 
Mather, I. F. The making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Merwin, B. C. Illinois, the crossroads of a nation. Lyons, 1943. (CPL,ISL,RI) 
Myers, Marcelline F. A story of pioneers and their children and some pioneer things 
you can make. Bobbs, 1937. 
Pictures and patterns to copy. (ISL) 
Sanchez, Nellie (V.) Stories of the states. Crowell, 1941. 
Illinois, p.88-95. (CPL,ISL) 
Woodburn, J. A. and Morgan, T. F. Elementary American history and government. 
Illinois supplement. Longmans, 1937. (ISL) 


* Prepared at the request of Dr. Fritiof Ander, Dean, Social Sciences Dept., Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Ill., for the project he was developing with the Social Science Teachers Association for 
use in the schools in Illinois. The group worked directly with the schools in Rock Island County as an 
experiment county. The librarians of the Moline and Rock Island Public Libraries compiled the 
list of their holdings which has been incorporated in this basic list, and also included items pertaining 
especially to Rock Island County in a separate list for individual county. Copies of the lists in 
mimeographed form may be obtained from the Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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Early Illinois—Fiction 
GRADES 5-6 


Bailey, Bernadine F. Puckered moccasins. Whitman, 1937. 
Story of Ft. Dearborn. (ISL) 
Bloom, Margaret Black Hawk’s trail. Whitman, 1931. (ISL,M) 
Curtis, Alice B. Winter on the prairie. Crowell, 1945. 
This story of farm life in Iowa 50 years ago, might easily have taken place in 
Illinois. (ISL) 
Eggleston, E. The Hoosier schoolboy. Scribner, 1910. 
Indiana school days in the latter half of the 19th century. (ISL) 
Horn, Madeline Log cabin family. Scribner, 1939. (ISL,RI) 
Masqn, Miriam E. Smiling hill farm. Ginn, 1937. (ISL,M,RI) 
Neyhart, Louise A. Henry’s Lincoln. Holiday, 1945. 
Henry attends the Freeport debate between Lincoln and Douglas. (ISL,M,RI) 
Nolan, J. C. Hobnailed boots. Winston, 1939. 
Kaskaskia expedition. (CPL,ISL) 
Sickels, Evelyn R. The school bell rings. Scribner, 1942. 
School in Illinois, 1830, p.103-112. (ISL) 


The Indians 





GRADES 5-6 
Beals, F. L. Chief Black Hawk. Wheeler, 1943. (American adventure ser.) (ISL, 
M,RI) 
Blatchford, Mrs. F. G. (L.) Illinois grows up. McClurg, 1941. p.11-15,73-75. (CPL, 
ISL,M,RI) 


Dearborn, Frances R. How the Indians lived. Ginn, 1927. 
An old and not very attractive book, but some of the information is still good. 
(ISL,RI) 
Emerson, Caroline D. Indian hunting grounds. Stokes, 1938. p.3-28, Plains Indians. 
(ISL) 
Friskey, Mrs. Margaret Sandy and the Indians. Wilcox, 1944. 
Locale: What’s now Rock Island. Indians: The Sacs. (ISL,M,RI) 
Gridley, M. E. Indians of yesterday. Donohue, 1940. p.10-27. (CPL,ISL) 
Holbrook, Florence Cave, mound, and lake dwellers. Heath, 1911. (CPL,ISL) 
Holling, H. C. Book of Indians. Platt, 1935. (ISL,M,RI) 
Lockwood, Myna Indian chief; the story of Keokuk. Oxford, 1943. (ISL,M,RI) 
Lyback, J. R. Nayka the Indian boy. Abingdon, 1932. (CPL,ISL) 
Mather, I. F. The making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. p.21-32. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Merwin, B. C. Illinois, the crossroads of a nation. Lyons, 1943. p.2-21. (CPL,ISL,RI) 
Winslow, C. S. Indians of the Chicago region. Soderlund, 1946. (CPL,ISL) 


The Indians—Fiction 
GRADES 5-6 
Taylor, Mrs. Florance (Walton) Vermilion clay. Whitman, 1937. (CPL,ISL) 


CPL = Chicago Public Library; ISL = Illinois State Library; M => Moline Public 
Library; RI = Rock Island Public Library. 
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The Contributions Of Our People 
GRADES 5-6 


Aulaire, Ingri (M.) d’ and Aulaire, E. P. d’ Abraham Lincoln. Doubieday, 1939. 
(ISL,M,RI) 
Babcock, Bernie Little Abe Lincoln. Lippincott, 1926. (ISL) 
Blatchford, Mrs. F. G. (L.) Illinois grows up. McClurg, 1941. p.91-92. (CPL,ISL, 
M,RI) 
Bailey, Bernadine Abe Lincoln’s other mother. Messner, 1941. (ISL) 
Bailey, C. S. Boy heroes in making America. Flanagan, 1931. p.154-63. (CPL) 
Bartusek, Libuska Happy times in Czechoslovakia. Knopf, 1940. 
Folk customs and festivals. (ISL) 
Buff, Mary M. and Buff, Conrad Kobi, a boy of Switzerland. Viking, 1939. (ISL,M, 
RI) 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. p.165-75. (CPL,ISL,M) 
Davis, L. (R.) Americans every one. Whitman, 1935. (ISL) 
Elms, F. R. Builders of our nation. Whitman, 1943. 
Stories and pictures of some of the great men who helped to build our country— 
Subtitle. (ISL) 
Hylander, C. J. American inventors. Macmillan, 1942. p.59-65. (CPL,ISL) 
Judson, C. (I.) Pioneer girl; the early life of Frances Willard. Rand, 1939. 
Gives a good idea of the life and customs of early Illinois. (CPL,ISL) 
Look (Periodical) Abe Lincoln and his times. Crowell, 1947. 
Action-picture biography from contemporary sources, chronologically arranged. 
Simple text. (ISL) 
Meadowcroft, E. L. Abraham Lincoln. Crowell, 1942. (CPL,ISL,M) 
Stevenson, Augusta Abe Lincoln, frontier boy. Bobbs, 1932. (Childhood of famous 
Americans ser.) (ISL) 
Stevenson, Augusta U.S. Grant, young horseman. Bobbs, 1947. (Childhood of famous 
Americans ser.) (ISL) 
Wagoner, Jean B. Jane Addams, little lame girl. Bobbs, 1944. (Childhood of famous 
Americans ser.) (CPL,ISL,RI) 





Our People of Colonial and Immigrant Stock 
GRADES 5-6 


Bartusek, Libushka Happy times in Czechoslovakia. Knopf, 1940. 
Folk customs and festivals of the Czechoslovakians. (ISL) 
Buff, Mary M. and Buff, C. Kobi, a boy of Switzerland. Viking, 1939. (ISL,M,RI) 
Jones, Elizabeth O. Maminka’s children. Macmillan, 1940. 
About Maminka, who came from Bohemia, and her lively American children. 
Written by an Illinois author. (ISL) 
Judson, Clara (I.) The lost violin. (ISL,RI,M) 
Bohemians in Chicago. Other books by Judson about immigrants are: 
Michael’s victory (Irish) (ISL) 
Petar’s treasure (Dalmatians) (ISL,M,RI) 
They came from France (ISL,RI) 
They came from Scotland (ISL) 
They came from Sweden (ISL,M) 
Peck, Anne M. and Johnson, Enid Young Americans from many lands. Whitman, 1935. 
Stories showing customs of foreign born families who have come to America. (ISL, 
M,RI) 
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Our Local and State Government 
GRADES 5-6 


Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. 
Local government. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Mather, I. F. The making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. p.141-268. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 


Geography and Natural Resources of Illinois 
GRADES 5-6 


Allen, Gina Prairie children. Row, 1941. (ISL) 
Blanchard, W. O. Geography and history of Illinois. Allyn, 1938. 
(Journeys through North America ser.) (ISL) 
Brigham, A. P. Our home state and continent, Illinois ed. (Our world and ourselves) 
Am. bk., 1944. p.15-79. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Carpenter, F. G. North America. Am. bk., 1935. Chicago, p.307-314. (ISL) 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Gaer, J. Men and trees. Harcourt, 1939. (National problems ser.) (CPL,ISL) 
Illinois, crossroads of the continent. National geographic magazine v. LIX, no. 5, May 
1931, p. 523-594. (CPL,ISL) 
Janssen, R. E. Buried sunlight. Row, 1941. (ISL) 
Moe, Virginia Animal inn; the stories of a trailside museum. Houghton, 1946. 
Story of the museum of natural history at River Forest, Illinois. (ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Coal industry. Longmans, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Forestry and lumbering. Longmans, 1939. (CPL,ISL) 
Pyne, Mable The little geography of the United States. Houghton, 1941. p.22-23. 
(ISL) 
Quian, V. Picture map geography of the United States. Stokes, 1931. p.92-95. (ISL) 


Growth of Industries 
GRADES 5-6 


Barrows, H. H. The American continent. Silver, 1946. (Man in his world) p.89-93, 
155-77. (CPL) 

Beaty, J. Y. Story picture of farm foods. Beckley, 1935. (ISL) 

Blatchford, Mrs. F. G. (L.) Illinois grows up. McClurg, 1941. p.6972, 76-80, 97-100. 
(CPL,ISL,M,RI) 

Brigham, A. P. Our home state and continent; Illinois edition. (Our world and our- 
selves) Am. bk., 1944. p.15-79. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 

Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 

Corliss, C. J. Trails to rails, a story of transportation progress in Illinois. Illinois cen- 
tral system, 1934. (CPL,ISL) 

Eberle, Irmengarde Basketful. Crowell, 1946. (CPL,ISL) 

Hanna, P. R. and others Making the goods we need. Scott, 1943. (ISL) 

Hanna, P. R. and others Marketing the things we use. Scott, 1943. (ISL) 

Holberg, Mrs. Ruth L. Not so long ago. Crowell, 1939. (CPL,ISL) 

Holling, H. C. Paddle-to-the-sea. Houghton, 1941. (CPL,ISL) 

Illinois, crossroads of the continent. National geographic magazine v. LIX, No. 5, May 
1931, p.523-594. (CPL,ISL) 

Mather, I. F. The making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. p.170-78. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
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Merwin, B. C. Illinois, the crossroads of a nation. Lyons, 1943. CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Perry, Josephine Coal industry. Longmans, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 

Perry, Josephine Fish production. Longmans, 1940. (CPL,ISL) 

Perry, Josephine Petroleum industry. Longmans, 1944. (ISL) 

Perry, Josephine Forestry and lumbering. Longmans, 1939. (CPL,ISL) 

Perry, Josephine The steel industry. Longmans, 1946. (ISL) 

Petersham, Maud and Miska Story book of coal. Winston, 1935. (CPL,ISL) 
Petersham, Maud and Miska Story book of corn Winston, 1936. (CPL,ISL) 
Phillips, Josephine E. Wagons away! Am. bk., 1941. (CPL) 

Thomas, Maude M. Black diamonds. Nelson, 1941. (CPL) 

Writers’ program. Pennsylvania. The story of coal. Whitman, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 
Zimmerman, J. H. and Bright, F. F. Our inland seas. Row, 1942. (CPL,ISL) 


Places Worth Visiting in Illinois 
GRADES 5-6 


Illinois, crossroads of the continent. National geographic magazine. v. LIX, No. 5, May 
1931, p.523-594. (CPL,ISL) 
Illinois; Division of parks. State parks and memorials 
Also available as individual leaflets: 
The Abraham Lincoln home 
The Lincoln tomb 
New Salem state park (Lincoln shrines) 
Apple river canyon (JoDaviess county) 
Buffalo rock state park (Near Ottawa, LaSalle county) 
Fort de Chartres (Near Prairie du Rocher, Randolph county) 
Giant City state park (Jackson and Union counties) 
Jubilee college state park (Peoria county) 
Kickapoo state park (Vermilion county) * 
Pere Marquette state park (Jersey county) 
Spitter woods state park (Macon county) 
Starved Rock state park (LaSalle county) 
U. S. Grant home (Galena, JoDaviess county) 
White pines forest state park (Ogle county) 
Logie, A. E. Markers of great events. Lyons, 1935. p.1-4, 89-95, 115-117, 128-30, 
174-77, 217-25, 250-51, 282-84, 288-90. (CPL) 
Mather, I. F. The making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. p.252-58. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 





Our Heritage 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Adams, J. T. ed. Album of American history. Scribner, 1945. 3v. 
A pictorial presentation of U. S. history. (ISL) 
Barnes, Ruth A., comp. I hear America singing. Winston, 1937. o.p. 1947. 
An anthology of folk poetry. (ISL) 
Beard, C. A. Our old world background. Macmillan, 1935. (ISL,M) 
Benet, S. V. America. Farrar, 1944. (ISL) 
Botkin, B. A., ed. A treasury of American folklore. Crown, 1944. 
Stories, ballads, and traditions of the people. (ISL) 
Commager, H. S., and Nevins, Allan The heritage of America. Little, 1937. (Students 
ed.) 
Readings in American history. (ISL) 
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Fitch, Florence M. One God; the ways we worship Him. Lothrop, 1944. 
The story of the three great religions of America, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant. 
(ISL) 
Hartman, Gertrude These United States and how they came to be. Macmillan, 1935. 
Many illustrations from contemporary sources. (ISL,M,RI) 
Malcomson, Mrs. A. B. Yankee Doodle’s cousins. Houghton, 1941. (ISL) 
Meyer, J. G. and others. The old world and its gifts. Follett, 1941. (ISL) 
Miller, Olive K. (B.) Heroes, outlaws and funny fellows of American popular tales. 
Doubleday, 1939. 332p. 
Two tales about the Illinois country. (ISL) 
Pringle, Mary P. and Urbann, Clara A. Yule-tide in many lands. Lothrop, 1916. 
Includes England, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, France 
and America. (ISL) 
Sandburg, Carl, ed. American song bag. Harcourt, 1927. 
An all-American collection of songs compiled by an author born and reared in 
Illinois. (ISL) 
Smith, E. S. and Hazeltine, A. I., eds. The Christmas book of legends and stories. 
Lothrop, 1944. (ISL) 
Thomas, Leslie Long may it wave, the story of the flag. Morrow, 1941. 64p. 
The flags — Indian, Viking, Colonial and Civil War— associated with American 
history. (ISL) 
Wheeler, Opal, ed. Sing for America. Dutton, 1944. 
An anthology of American songs. (ISL) 


Democracy 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Albjerg, M. H. and Knight, F. B. We, the guardians of our liberty. Beckley, 1940. 
(ISL) 
Constitution of the United States; also the Declaration of independence, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. Rand, 1936. 
Gives date on which the 13 original colonies ratified the Constitution, and the 
dates on which states have been admitted to the Union since 1790. (ISL) 
Curtis, A. L. Stories of the underground railway. Island worship press, 1941. 
Slavery in the United States. (ISL) 
Dyett, James From sea to shining sea. Oxford, 1943. 72p 
A pictorial review of the people who make America today. (ISL) 
Hartman, Gertrude Making of a democracy. Rev. and enl. ed. Day, 1941. (ISL) 
Huberman, Leo We, the people. rev. ed. Harper, 1947. (ISL,M) 
Illinois, crossroads of the continent. National geographic magazine. v. LIX, no. 5, May 
1931, p.523-594. (CPL,ISL) 
Lawson, Robert Watchwords of liberty; with text and illustrations by Robert Lawson. 
Little, 1943. 
| More than 50 quotations from American history accompanied by brief but vivid 
stories. (ISL) 
Morgan, J. E., ed. American citizen’s handbook, United nation’s edition. 3d ed. Na- 
tional education association, 1946. 637p. illus. (ISL) 
Our freedoms; ed. by John W. Studebaker. Row, 1940-41. (ISL) 
Williams, C. S. Fair trial 
Williams, C. S. Liberty of the press 
Williams, C. S. Religious liberty 
Williams, C. S. Rights we defend 
Williams, C. S. Rights of free speech 
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Early Illinois—1673-1840 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Angle, P. M. A handbook of Illinois history. Illinois state historical society, 1943. 
Pamphlet. (CPL,ISL) 
Breese, Sidney Early history of Illinois. Meyers, 1884. (ISL,M,RI) 
Campbell, W. H. [Illinois history stories for use in elementary schools. Appleton, 1910. 
Old fashioned format but good material for period it covers. (ISL) 
Carlson, Evelyn I. A great city and state. King, 1947. Chicago, p.9-209. Illinois, 
p.209-305. (ISL) 
Catherwood, Mary The story of Tonty. McClurg, 1901. 
“A fictionized biography. (ISL,M,RI) 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Dunn, E. F. Illinois, the heart of a nation. (ISL,RI) 
Flynn, Maureen, Sister With love from mother, written and illus. by Sister Maureen 
Flynn, O. P. Christopher, 1947. 
Both story and illustrations give effective pictures of pioneer life in Illinois. (ISL) 
Garland, Hamlin Boy life on the prairie. Harper, 1899. (ISL,M,RI) 
Grant, Helen H. Peter Cartwright: pioneer. Abingdon, 1931. 
Biography of Illinois pioneer preacher. (ISL) 
Gray, James. The Illinois. Farrar, 1940. (River of America ser.) 
The adventures of the French explorers, p.3-113 (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Hall, Jennie The story of Chicago. Rand, 1911. (ISL) 
Hansen, Harry The Chicago. Farrar, 1942. (Rivers of America ser.) (CPL,ISL) 
Hayes, Dorsha B. Chicago, crossroads of American enterprise. Messner, 1944. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Illinois state historical library A chronology of Illinois history 1673-1941, by Margaret 
A. Flint. The society, 1942. 
Reprinted from Blue book of the state of Illinois, 1941-1942. (ISL) 
Illinois state museum Story of Illinois, by Virginia S. Eifert. The museum. 
Illustrated with the Bartlett Frost dioramas. (ISL) 
Lockridge, R. F. George Rogers Clark, pioneer hero of the Old Northwest. World bk., 
co., 1927. 
Not attractive in format, but easy to read. Based on primary sources. (CPL,ISL) 
Lockridge, R. F. LaSalle. World bk. co., 1931. (ISL,RI) 
McSpadden, J. W. Illinois. Sears, 1926. 
A romantic story for young people.—Subtitle. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Meadowcroft, Enid L. Abraham Lincoln. Crowell, 1942. (CPL,ISL,M) 
Mather, I. F. Making of Illinois. Flanagan, 1942. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Nida, W. L. Story of Illinois and its people. Barnes, 1930. (ISL,M,RI) 
Ogg, F. A. Old Northwest; a chronicle of the Ohio valley and beyond. Yale univ. press, 
1921. (Chronicles of America, v. 19) (ISL) 
Pease, T. C. The story of Illinois. McClurg, 1925. 
“Best single volume history of Illinois.” (ISL,RI) 
Pierce, Bessie L. History of Chicago. Knopf, 1937. 2v. 
v.1 The beginning of a City, 1673-1848. (CPL) 
Quaife, M. M. Pictures of Illinois one hundred years ago. Donnelly, 1918. (M,RI) 
Reynolds, John My own times. Chicago historical society, 1879. (ISL,RI) 


Rugg, Harold, and Krueger, Louise The building of America. Ginn, 1936. (Rugg soc. 


sci. ser., v.5) 
Geography and settlement of the great central plains, p.179-202. (ISL) 
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Sanchez, M. V. Stories of the states. rev. ed. Crowell, 1945. Illinois, p.88-95. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Seymour, Flora W. LaSalle; explorer of our midland empire. Appleton, 1939. 

A biography of LaSalle which “brings to mind how much of our beginning may 
be traced to French origins.” (ISL) 

Southworth, Gertrude V., and Kramer, S. E. Great cities of the U. S. Iroquois, 1922. 

Included for its historical account of Chicago. (ISL) 

Thomas, Lowell Hero of Vincennes. Houghton, 1929. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Thwaites, R. G. Father Marquette. Appleton, 1902. (ISL,RI) 

Trowbridge, Randle [Illinois and the nation. Flanagan, 1937. (ISL) 

Wilson, W. E. Big Knife; the story of George Rogers Clark. Rinehart, 1940. 

Winning of the Northwest territory. (ISL,M,RI) 

Wilson, W. E. The Wabash. Farrar, 1940. (Rivers of America ser.) (ISL,M,RI) 
Wise, Winifred E. Swift Walker; a true story of the American fur trade. Harcourt, 
1937. 

The biography of Gordon Hubbard, one of Chicago’s leading citizens from its 
infancy to the 1880’s. Also pictures the activities of the fur traders and Indians, the 
incoming of the settlers and passing of the Indians from the old Northwest. (CPL, 
ISL) 


Early Illinois—Fiction 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Bailey, Bernadine F. Puckered moccasins. Whitman, 1937. (ISL) 
Baner, Hulda V. Latchstring out. Houghton, 1944. 
Swedish family story. (ISL) 
Barton, W. E. The prairie schooner. Wilde, 1900. 
A boys’ story of the Black Hawk war. (ISL,M,RI) 
Catherwood, Mrs. Mary (H.) Old Kaskaskia. Houghton, 1893. 
Kaskaskia in the early nineteenth century. (CPL,ISL) 
Catherwood, Mrs. Mary (H.) Story of Tonty. McClurg, 1914. 
Fictionized biography. (CPL,ISL) 
Eggleston, George C. Long knives. Lothrop, 1907. (CPL) 
Emerson, Elizabeth H. The good crop; decorations by Joseph W. Hopkins. Longmans, 
1946. 
A Quaker family in Eastern Illinois. (ISL) 
Howard, Elizabeth Dorinda. Lothrop, 1944. 
Early Chicago. (CPL,ISL,RI) 
McNeil, Everett Tonty of the iron hand. Dutton, 1925. 
The adventures of Tonty and LaSalle. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
McNeil, Everett Totem of Black Hawk. (ISL,M,RI) 
Meader, S. W. Jonathan goes west. Harcourt, 1946. 
Illinois p.185-197. (ISL) 
Meader, S. W. Longshanks. Harcourt, 1928. 

Boys’ journey to New Orleans on a flatboat with Lincoln. Local color and ad- 
venture. (ISL,M,RI) 

Nolan, Jeannette (C.) Hobnailed boots. Winston, 1939. 

This story of the Kaskaskia is based upon George Rogers Clark’s Memoir and 
his patron, George Mason, of Gunston Hall, Virginia; on Joseph Bowman’s journal and 
letters and William H. English’s Conquest of the Northwest. (CPL,ISL) 

Oncken, Clara Hickory Sam. Holt, 1939. 

Pioneer life in central Illinois. (CPL,ISL) 
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Indians 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Austin, Mary (H.) The American rhythm. Houghton, 1930. 
About 70 poems from various tribes of North America. (ISL) 
Britt, Albert Great Indian chiefs. Whittlesey, 1939. (ISL,M,RI) 
Drake, F. S. Indian history for young folks. Harper, 1927. p.349-355. (ISL) 
Eastman, C. A. Indian boyhood, by Ohiyesa (Charles A. Eastman) Little, 1902. 
Autobiography of a Sioux Indian. (ISL) 
Kinzie, Juliette A. M. Wau-Bun, the “early day” in the Northwest. Lakeside press, 
1932. (ISL,M,RI) 
Laing, Mary E. The hero of the longhouse. World bk. co., 1920. 
The story of Hiawatha, an Iroquois Indian. (ISL) 
Lockwood, Myna_ Indian chief; the story of Keokuk. Oxford, 1943. 
A good picture of the Indians of the Middle West as well as a good biography. 
(ISL,M,RI) 
McNeil, Everett Totem of Black Hawk. McClurg, 1914. 
A boy’s tale of pioneer days during the blackhawk war. (ISL,M,RI) 
Salomon, J. H. The book of Indian crafts and Indian lore. Harper, 1928. 
Many illustrations. Bibliography. Index. (ISL,M,RI) 
Winslow, C. S. Indians of the Chicago region. Soderlund, 1946. 
Brief accounts of early explorers as weil as a history of the Indians. Index. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Wissler, Clark The American Indian. Oxford univ. press, 1922. (ISL,M,RI) 


The Contributions of Our People 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Addams, Jane Twenty years at Hull house. Macmillan, 1934. (CPL,ISL) 
Becker, John The Negro in American life. Messner, 1944. (ISL) 
Bolton, Sarah K. Lives of girls who became famous. Rev. and enl. ed. Crowell, 1923. 
Jane Addams, p.228-239; Frances E. Willard p.292-303. (ISL) 
Britt, Albert The boys’ own book of frontiersmen. Macmillan, 1924. 
George Rogers Clark p.47-66; Peter Cartwright p.145-160. (ISL) 
Coffin, R. P. T. Ballads of square-toed Americans. Macmillan, 1933. 
Poems about sturdy pioneer Americans. (ISL) 
Daugherty, James H. Abraham Lincoln. Viking, 1943. 
Pictorial presentation. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Embree, E. R. 13 against the odds. Viking, 1944. 261p. 
Negro men and women who are outstanding citizens. (ISL) 
Federal writers’ project. Illinois. Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide. McClurg, 
1939. p.98-145. Rev. ed., 1947. (ISL) 
Ferris, Helen J., ed. When I was a girl. Macmillan, 1937. 
Jane Addams, p.164-222. (ISL) 
Gray, James The Illinois. Farrar, 1940. (Rivers of American ser.) (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Hayes, Dorsha B. Chicago, crossroads of American enterprise. Messner, 1944. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Hill, F. T. On the trail of Grant and Lee. Appleton, 1911. (CPL,ISL) 
Hylander, C. J. American inventors. Macmillan, 1942. p.59-65. (CPL,ISL) 
Leonard, Oscar Americans all. Behrman house, 1945. 
Biographies of Jews who helped in the discovery and building of America. (ISL) 
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Look (Periodical) Abe Lincoln and his times. Crowell, 1947. 
By the editors of “Look”. Action picture biography from contemporary sources. 
Simple text and chronologically arranged pictures. (ISL) 
McSpadden, J. W. Boys’ book of famous soldiers. Crowell, 1919. 
Grant, p.26-50. (ISL) 
Meadowcroft, Enid L. Abraham Lincoln. Crowell, 1942. 
Lincoln’s life from the age of seven until his death. (CPL,ISL,M) 
Means, Florence C. Children of the promise. Friendship press, 1941. (ISL) 
Meredith, Roy Mr. Lincoln’s camera man, Mathew B. Brady. Scribner, 1946. 
Historic pictures of Lincoln’s time. Many of Civil war pictures taken under fire. 
(ISL) 
Nicolay, Helen Boy’s life of Ulysses S. Grant. Appleton, 1909. 
Based on Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. (CPL,ISL,M) 
Nolan, J. C. Gay poet. Messner, 1940. 
Biography of Eugene Field. (CPL,ISL) 
Nolan, J. C. Little giant. Messner, 1942. 
The story of the Douglas-Lincoln rivalry. Bibliography. (CPL,ISL,RI) 
Parkman, Francis LaSalle and the discovery of the great West. Little, 1886. (ISL,M, 
RI) 
Parkman, Mary R. Heroines of service. Century, 1917. 
Frances E. Willard, p.89-118; Jane Addams, p.297-322. (ISL) 
Patterson, J. C. America’s greatest inventors. Crowell, 1943. 
Cyrus Hall McCormack, p.32-48. (CPL) ‘ 
Rogers, Agnes Abraham Lincoln. Little, 1939. 
Well illustrated. (ISL) 
Sandburg, Carl Abe Lincoln grows up. Harcourt, 1928. 222p. 
From his Abraham Lincoln: The prairie years. Illustrated by Jarnes Daugherty. 
(CPL,ISL,M) 
Sherwood, Robert Abe Lincoln in Illinois; with a foreword by Carl Sandburg. Scribner, 
1939. 
Lincoln’s life from the time he met Ann Rutledge until he left Illinois as president- 
elect of the United States. (A play) ISL) 
Simon, Charlie May Lays of the new land. Dutton, 1943. p.145-57. 187-209. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Sweetser, Kate D. Great American girls. Dodd, 1931. Jane Addams, p.73-102. (ISL) 
Tarbell, Ida M. Boy scouts’ life of Lincoln. Macmillan, 1927. (ISL,M) 
Thayer, W. M. From tannery to the White House. Whitman, 1927. 
Biography of U. S. Grant. (ISL) 
Washington, J. E. They knew Lincoln. Dutton, 1942. 
“A negro dentist and teacher writes simply and sincerely about the understanding 
that Lincoln possessed.” Introduction by Carl Sandburg. (ISL) 
Wise, Winifred E. Jane Addams of Hull-house. Harcourt, 1935. 
An authentic biography with a true picture of the organization and social experi- 
ments at Hull-house. (ISL) 


Our People of Colonial and Immigrant Stock 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Adamic, Louis From many lands. Harper, 1940. (ISL,M,RI) 
Addams, Jane Twenty years at Hull-house. Macmillan, 1934. (CPL,ISL) 
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Angle, P. M. A handbook of [Illinois history. Illinois state historical society, 1943. 
p.58-67. Pamphlet. 
Excellent bibiography. (CPL,ISL) 
Beard, C. A. Our foreign born citizens. 4th ed. Crowell, 1946. (ISL,M,RI) 
Benjamin, R. S., ed. I am an American. Alliance bk. co., 1941. 
Famous naturalized citizens speak. (ISL) 
Tubbs, E. V. Illinois, the state and its government. Oxford bk. co., 1944. p.13-14. 
Pamphlet. (CPL,ISL) 


Our People of Colonial and Immigrant Stock—Fiction 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Adamic, Louis A nation of nations. Harper, 1945. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Antin, Mary At school in the promised land. Houghton, 1916. (ISL,M,RI) 
Baner, Hulda V. Latchstring out. Houghton, 1944. 

Swedish family story. (ISL) 
Oncken, Clara Hickory Sam. Holt, 1939. (CPL,ISL) 


Later Illinois 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Catnpbell, Edna F., and others. Our city—Chicago. Scribner, 1930. 
Textbook. Bibliography; index. (ISL) 
Carlson, Evelyn I. A great city and state. King, 1947. 
Chicago, p.9-209; Illinois, p.209-305. (ISL) 
Pierce, Bessie L. History of Chicago. 1937. 2v. v.2 From town to city, 1848-1871. 
(ISL) 
Van Doren, Carl An Illinois boyhood. Viking, 1939. 
An autobiography by an Illinois author, excellent picture of farm life in Illinois 
fifty years ago. (ISL) 


Later Illinois—Fiction 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Allee, Marjorie (H.) The great tradition. Houghton, 1937. 
Story of a group of girls doing graduate work at a Chicago university. (ISL) 
Medary, Marjorie Prairie anchorage. Longmans, 1933. 
A journey from Novia Scotia to Iowa via Illinois in 1855. (CPL,ISL) 
Miner, L. S. Pilot on the river. Whitman, 1940. 
An historical novel of the Civil war, by an Illinois author. Excellent illustrations. 
Glossary, bibliography. (ISL) 
Sattley, Helen R. The young barbarians. Morrow, 1947. 
Setting: Harrisburg, Ill. Written by an Illinois author. (ISL) 


Our Local and State Government 


GRADES 7-8-9 


Akers, H. J. City government. Row, 1941. (Basic soc. ed. ser.) (ISL) 
Blough, Gideon, and McClure, C. H. Fundamentals of citizenship. Laidlaw, 1937. Ap- 
pendix: Illinois. 
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Browne, R. G. Illinois citizen; a civics text for Illinois schocls. Macmillan, 1939. (CPL, 
ISL) 
Chicago Daily News. Almanac. Current issue. (CPL,ISL) 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Commerce (Periodical) Chicago association of commerce. 
March issue each year has current statistics. (ISL) 
Hanford, Helen, and others. State government. Row, 1941. (ISL) 
Edmondson, J. B., and Dondineau, Arthur Civics in American life. Macmillian, 1941. 
Different phases of living in a democracy. Unit 7, Preparing to meet future 
vocational obligations. (ISL) 
Illinois. Secretary of State. Counties of Illinois, their origin and evaluation. The 
state, 1945. 
Counties are taken in chronological order and boundaries are defined. Many 
maps showing changes in boundaries. (ISL) 
Trowbridge, Randle [Illinois and the nation. Flanagan, 1937. (ISL) 
Tubbs, E. V. Illinois, the state and its government. Oxford bk. co., 1944. Pamphlet. 
(CPL,ISL) 
Watters, Hilda M. Civics for Illinois. Macmillan, 1943. 
Includes early history, state, county, city, and township, government responsibility 
of citizens of Illinois, and social and economic problems. Index. Bibliography. (ISL) 


Geography and Natural Resources of Illinois 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Cothren, Marion B. Buried treasure; the story of America’s coal. Coward, 1945. 
Discusses social aspects of mining as well as the work itself. References: p.64. 
CISL) 
Cumley, R. W. America’s oil. Row, 1942. (Basic soc. ed. ser.) (ISL) 
Ekblaw, G. E. and Carroll, D. L. Typical rocks and minerals in Illinois. [Illinois state 
geological survey, 1931. 
Well illustrated and popularly written. (ISL) 
Gaer, Joseph Men and trees. Harcourt, 1939. (CPL,ISL) 
Illinois. Department of mines and minerals. Mines and minerals in Illinois. The state, 
1945. (ISL) 
Illinois chamber of commerce—Industrial development committee Illinois, resources—de- 
velopment—possibilities. Illinois chamber of commerce, 1930. (CPL,ISL) 
Illinois. Natural history survey division. Fieldbook of Illinois wild flowers. The sur- 
vey, 1936. (ISL) 
Illinois state museum. Illinois mammals, today and yesterday, by Virginia S. Eifert. The 
museum. (ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Coal industry. Longmans, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 
Reed, W. M. America’s treasure. Harcourt, 1939. (ISL) 
Ridgley, D. C. Geography of Illinois. Univ. of Chicago press, 1921. (CPL,ISL,M) 
St. Nicholas (Periodical) Stories of the Great Lakes, retold from St. Nicholas. Century, 
1907. 
Contains an account of the Chicago fire and other stories of historical interest. 
(ISL) 
Salisbury, R. D. Geography of Chicago and its environs. Univ. of Chicago press, 1907. 
(CPL) 
Shippen, Katherine B. The great heritage. Viking, 1947. 
The development of America’s resources from pioneer times until now. (ISL) 
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Smith, G. D. Illinois loess. Univ. of Illinois, 1942. (Illinois—Agricultural experiment 
station. Bulletin no. 490.) (ISL) 

Van Dersal, W. R. The land renewed. Oxford, 1946. 

Story of soil conservation. (ISL) 


Growth of Industries 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Angle, P. M. A handbook of Illinois history. Illinois state historical society, 1943. 
Pamphlet. 
Excellent bibliography. (CPL,ISL) 
Clark, W. H. Railroads and rivers. Page, 1939. (ISL,M) 
Church, H. V. Illinois. Heath, 1931. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Cooley, D. G. Your world tomorrow. Duell, 1944. (CPL) 
Corliss, C. J. Trails to rails, a story of transportation progress in Illinois. Illinois 
central system, 1934. (CPL,ISL) 
Dunn, Marshall, and Moviesett, L. Machines for America. World, 1943. (ISL) 
Federal writers’ project. Illinois. Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide. McClurg, 
1939. p.54-69. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) Rev. ed., 1947. (ISL) 
Illinois Chamber of commerce—Industrial development committee Illinois, resources— 
development—possibilities. Illinois chamber of commerce, 1930. (CPL,ISL) 
Illinois. Department of mines and minerals. Mines and minerals in Illinois. The state, 
1945. (ISL) 
Illinois, crossroads of the continent. National geographic magazine v.LIX, no. 5, May 
1931, p.523-594. (CPL,ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Coal industry. Longmans, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Fish production. Longmans, 1940. (CPL,ISL) 
Perry, Josephine Petroleum industry. Longmans, 1946. (ISL) 
Perry, Josephine The steel industry. Longmans, 1946. (ISL) 
Reck, F. M. Romance of American transportation. Crowell, 1938. 
The iron network grows, p.114-32. (CPL,ISL) 
Rollins, M. G. The romance of prairie gold. New York, Corn products refining co., 
1929. Pamphlet. (ISL) 
Ridgley, D. C. Geography of Illinois. Univ. of Chicago press, 1921. (CPL,ISL) 
Rugg, Harold and Krueger, Louise The building of America. Ginn, 1936. (Rugg soc. 
sci. ser., v.5) 
The great industrial region. p.451-453. (ISL) 
Thomas, Maude M. Black diamonds. Nelson, 1941. (CPL) 
Tubbs, E. V. Illinois, the state and its government. Oxford bk. co., 1944. Pamphlet. 
p.85-101. (CPL,ISL) 
Verrill, A. H. Strange sea shells and their stories. Page, 1936. 
The story of a shell button, p.168-77. (CPL,ISL) 


Growth of Industries—Fiction 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Howard, Elizabeth Dorinda. Lothrop, 1944. (CPL,ISL) 

Medary, Marjory Prairie anchorage. Longmans, 1939. 
Transportation. (CPL,ISL) 

Miner, L. S. Wild water. Messner, 1946. (ISL,M,RI) 
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Places Worth Visiting 
GRADES 7-8-9 


Chicago park district. Handbook of Chicago parks. The district. (CPL) 

Chicago park district. Know your parks. The district. (CPL) 

Federal writers’ project. Illinois. Illinois; a descriptive and historical guide. McClurg, 
1939. Part 2. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 

rev. ed., 1947. (ISL) 

Illinois chamber of commerce—Industrial development committee. Illinois, resources— 
development—possibilities. Illinois chamber of commerce, 1930. p.166-74. (CPL, 
ISL) 

Peck, Anne M. and Johnson, Enid. Roundabout America. Harper, 1933. 2v in l. 

Chicago, p.107-26. (CPL,ISL) 

Seeing Chicago. Chicago better business bureau. 

Pamphlet issued periodically—usually available in Chicago department stores. (CPL) 

Tubbs, E. V. Illinois. the state and its government. Oxford bk. co., 1944. p.130-37. 
Pamphlet. (CPL,ISL) 

Illinois. Division of parks. State parks and memorials. 

Also available as individual leaflets: 
The Abraham Lincoln home 
The Lincoln tomb 
New Salem state park (Lincoln shrines) 
Apple river canyon (Jo Daviess county) 
Buffalo rock state park (Near Ottawa, LaSalle county) 
Fort DeChartres (Near Prairie du Rocher, Randolph county) 
Giant City state park (Jackson and Union counties) 
Jubilee college state park (Peoria county) 
Kickapoo state park (Vermilion county) 
Pere Marquette state park (Jersey county) 
Spitter woods state park (Macon county) 
Starved rock state park (LaSalle county) 
U. S. Grant home (Galena, Jo Daviess county) 
White pines forest state park (Ogle county) 
Illinois state museum. The story of Illinois, by Virginia S. Eifert. 
The museum. (ISL) 


TEACHER’S LIST 
Our Heritage 


Adams, J. T. ed. Album of American history. Scribner, 1944-46. A pictorial history 
of the U. S. To date 3 volumes have been issued at $7.50 per volume. v.1, Colonial 
period; v.2, 1783-1853; v.3, 1853-1893. 

The lack of an index limits the usefulness of this set. (ISL) 

Benet, S. V. America. Farrar, 1944. History of the U. S. (ISL) 

Carmer, C. L., ed. Songs of the rivers of America. Farrar, 1942. (Rivers of America 
ser.) 

Voyageur’s song (Chicago) p.143; Illinois river, p. 145. (ISL) 

Cohn, D. L. Good old days; a history of American morals and manners as seen through 

the Sears, Roebuck catalogs, 1905 to the present. Simon, 1940. 
Interesting reading and illustrations. (ISL) 
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Sechrist, Elizabeth (H.) Christmas everywhere. rev. and enl. ed. Macrae, 1936. 
Christmas customs observed in 17 different countries. Some chapters are from 
the writings of well known children’s authors. (ISL) 
Sechrist, Elizabeth (H.) Red letter days. Macrae, 1946. Holiday customs. (ISL,M,RI) 
Smith, E. S. and Hazeltine, A. J., eds. The Christmas book of legends and stories. 
Lothrop, 1944. (ISL) 


Democracy 


Alland, Alexander American counterpoint; with an introduction by Pearl S. Buck. Day, 
1943. , 

Comprised chiefly of photographs of fifty different nationalities living in America. 

This book is a plea for tolerance and good will. (ISL) 
Arne, Sigrid United nations primer. Rinehart, 1945. 

What happened among the powers from the Atlantic charter through the San 
Francisca conference. (ISL) 

Constitution of the United States; also the Declaration of independence, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. Rand, 1936. 

Gives dates on which 13 original colonies ratified the Constitution, and the dates 
on which states have been admitted to the Union since 1790. (ISL) 

Duncan, Ethel M. Democracy’s children; introduction by Rachel Davis DuBois; illus. 
by Margaret I. Thomas. Hinds, 1945. 

An authentic record of an elementary teacher’s experiences in leading her students 
to share each of their cultural heritages. Effective techniques for the teacher of foreign 
groups. (ISL) 

Liberty ideals, ed. by Van B. Hooper. Ideals pub. co., 1947. (Ideals, v.7) All pictures. 
(ISL) 

Morgan, J. E., ed. American citizens’ handbook, United nations edition. 3d ed. Na- 
tional education association, 1946. 637p. illus. 

Valuable anthology for reference on facts, dates, poetry, speeches, and photographs 
pertaining to American history and tradition. (ISL) 

Stone, Eugenia Free men shall stand. Nelson, 1944. 

The first fight for freedom of the press in the American colonies. (ISL) 

Angle, P. M. Colorful past of Illinois enshrined in State historical library. Illinois state 
historical library. 

“Lincoln collections and other treasures provide basic data for scholar and student.” 
Reprinted from Blue book of the State of Illinois, 1935-1936. (ISL) 

Angle, P. M. and Beyer, R. L. Handbook of Illinois history; a topical survey with 
references for teachers and students. [Illinois state historical society, 1943. (CPL,ISL) 

Ashenhurst, John and Ruth L. All about Chicago. Houghton, 1933. The first 36 pages 
are the most useful. (ISL) 

Bateman, Newton, and Selby, Paul, eds. Historical encyclopedia of Illinois and history 
of Rock Island county. Munsell, 1914. 2v. 

This encyclopedia was published in both one and two volume editions, some of 
which were special county editions. In addition to the above, the Illinois state library 
has editions for the following counties: Fayette, Henderson, Knox, Lee, McLean, 
Sangamon, Warren. (ISL,M,RI) 

Beardsley, H. M. Joseph Smith and his Mormon empire. Houghton, 1931. Readable 
biography of the Mormon leader in Illinois. (ISL) 

Breese, Sidney The early history of Illinois from its discovery by the French in 1673, 
until its cession to Great Britian in 1763, including the narrative of Marquette’s dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. Meyers, 1884. (ISL Archives, M) 
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Britannica junior. The American Indian. Encyclopedia Britannica, 1943 (Britannica 
junior units of study materials, no. 1) 

An activity unit so arranged that it is adaptable to any grade. Excellent biblio- 
graphies on Indians, for teacher and student. Encyclopedias make a good point of 
departure for the study of any unit. Bibliographies are found at the end of the topic 
Illinois, in the World book, Encyclopedia Americana and Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Compton's pictured encyclopedia, World book and Britannica junior are especially well 
illustrated. (ISL) 

Brown, Stuart Old Kaskaskia days and ways. (In Illinois state historical society. Trans- 
actions, 1905). (ISL,M,RI) 

Buck, S. J. Travel and description, 1765-1865. (In Illinois historical collections, v.9. 
Illinois state historical society, 1914). (ISL,M,RI) 

Calkins, E. E. They broke the prairie. Scribner, 1937. Though specifically the story 
of Galesburg and Knox college, it is, in effect, the account of the settling of the upper 
Mississippi valley. (ISL,M,RI) 

Carmen, J. E. The Mississippi valley between Savanna and Davenport. Univ. of IIlli- 
nois, 1909. (ISL) 

Centennial history of Illinois. The state, 1918-1920. 3v. The most comprehensive 
history of Illinois. (ISL,M,RI) 

Chicago tribune. Centennial issue, June 10, 1947. Good material on Illinois and news- 
papers of Illinois. (ISL) 

Churchill, Winston The crossing. Macmillan, 1904. Also Grosset reprint, 1932. 

Expansion across the Alleghenies. (ISL,M,RI) 

Cole, A. C. Era of the Civil war, 1848-1870. Illinois centennial commission, 1919. 
(ISL,M) 

Cole, F. C. and Deuel, Thorne Rediscovering Illinois. Univ. of Chicago press, 1937. 
Also in Blue book of the State of Illinois, 1931-1932, p.318-41. 

Account of archeoligical explorations in and around Fulton county. (ISL,M) 

Conger, J. L. and Hull, W. E. History of the Illinois river valley. Clarke, 1932. :3v. 
illus. 

Volumes 2 and 3 contain biographical material. (ISL) 

Cooley, Verna Illinois and the underground railway to Canada. (In [Illinois state 
historical society. Transactions, 1917) 

Pre-civil war days. (ISL,M,RI) 

Davidson, Alexander and Stuve, Bernard Complete history of Illinois from 1673-1873. 
Rokker, 1884. 944p. 

Geology, topography, rivers, soil, climate, antiquities, Indians, exploration. (ISL) 

Drury, John Old Chicago houses. Univ. of Chicago press, 1941. (ISL) 

Edwards, N. W. History of Illinois from 1778 to 1833; and life and times of Ninian 
Edwards. Springfield, Illinois state journal co., 1870. (ISL,M) 

Federal writers project. Illinois. Cairo guide. 1938. (American guide ser.) (ISL) 

Delavan, 1837-1937. 1937. (ISL) 

Galena guide. 1937. (American guide ser.) (ISL) 

Illinois, a descriptive and historical guide. 1939. (American guide ser.) 
(ISL) 

Nauvoo guide. 1939. (American guide ser.) (ISL) 

Princeton guide. 1939. (American guide ser.) (ISL) 

Gale, E. O. Chicago as it was and is: an address before the Illinois state historical 
society, Jan. 31, 1908. (ISL) 

Gilbert, P. T. Chicago and its makers. Mendelssohn, 1939. (ISL) 

Gilman, Agnes G. and Gilman, Gertrude M. Who’s who in Illinois; comen-makers of 
history. Eclectic, 1927. 

Pen portraits of famous Illimois women. (ISL) 
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Gray, James The Illinois. Farrar, 1940. (Rivers of America ser.) 

History of the Illinois river and its valley. (CPL,ISI,M,RI) 
Hansen, Harry The Chicago. Farrar, 1942. (Rivers of America ser.) 

History of Chicago and the Chicago river. (ISL,CPL) 

Hauberg, J. H. The Black Hawk war. (In Illinois state historical society. Trans- 
actions, 1932) (ISL,M,RI) 

Hauberg, J. H. Black Hawk’s Mississippi. (In Illinois state historical society. Journal, 
April 1942) (ISL) 

Havighurst, Walter Land of promise; the story of the Northwest territory. Macmillan, 
1946. (ISL) 

James, J. A. The life of George Rogers Clark. Univ. of Chicago press, 1928. 

Emphasizes the personality and influence of Clark. chs. 4, 6, 7, will be of special 
interest to people of Illinois. Based on source materials. Appendices contain letters 
of Clark. Bibliography and index. (ISL) 

Lincoln lore. Lincoln national life insurance co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. (ISL,M) 

Lyles, Stella P. Shawneetown. (In Illinois state historical society. Journal, April, 1929.) 

Old Shawneetown, which was once a metropolis of southern Illinois. (ISL,M,RI) 

Masters, E. L. The Sangamon. Farrar, 1942. (Rivers of America ser.) 

The story of the Lincoln country. (ISL,M,RI) 
Moses, John Illinois, historical and statistical. Fergus, 1889-92. 2v. Illus. 
Based on authentic sources. (ISL,M) 

Munro, W. B. Crusaders of New France. (Chronicles of American ser.) Yale univ. 
press, 1918. 237p. (ISL,M,RI) 

Oliver, William Eight months in Illinois. William Hill, 1924. 260p. 

An Englishman’s visit to Illinois. p.84-110 give an authentic account of farm life 
and work in the 1840’s. (ISL,M) 

Parkman, Francis LaSalle and the discovery of the great West. Little, 1886. 

France and England in North America, Part third. Index, no illustrations. (ISL, 
M,RI) 

Parrish, Randall Great plains. McClurg, 1915. (ISL) 

Parrish, Randall Historic Illinois. McClurg, 1914. 

Very readable account for teachers or better students. Index. (ISL,M,RI) 

Pease, T. C. The frontier state, 1818-1848. Illinois centennial commission, 1918. 475p. 
(ISL,M,RI) 

Pease, T. C. and Jenison, Ernestine, eds. Illinois on the eve of the Seven years’ war, 
1745-1755. [Illinois state historical library, 1940. (ISL) 

Pease, T. C. The story of Illinois. McClurg, 1925. 

Based in part on the author’s Centennial history of Illinois. Well written. Index. 
For teachers and better readers. Probably the best one-volume history. (ISL,RI) 

Quaife, M. M. Checagou; from Indian wigwam to modern city, 1673-1835. Univ. of 
Chicago press, 1933. (ISL) 

Quaife, M. M. Chicago and the old Northwest, 1673-1835; a study of the evolution of 
the northwestern frontier together with a history of Ft. Dearborn. Univ. of Chicago 
press, 1913. (ISL) 

Quaife, M. M. ed. Conquest of the Illinois by George Rogers Clark. Lakeside press, 
1920. (ISL) 

Quaife, M. M. Lake Michigan. Bobbs, 1944. (American lake ser.) (ISL) 

Quaife, M. M. ed. Pictures of Illinois, one hundred years ago. Lakeside press, 1918. 

Describes frontier life and travel. (M,RI) 

Rothert, O. A. The outlaws of Cave-In-Rock. Clark, 1924. 

Subtitle: Historical accounts of the famous highwaymen and river pirates who 
operated in pioneer days upon the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and over the old Natchez 
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Trace. Cave-In-Rock is in Hardin county about twenty miles below Shawneetown. 
(ISL,M,RI) 
Sandburg, Carl Abraham Lincoln: The prairie years. Harcourt, 1926. Lincoln in Illinois. 
(ISL,M,RI) 
Smith, H. J. Chicago’s great century, 1833-1933. Consolidated, 1933. (ISL) 
Strickland, W. P. ed. Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. Carlton, 1857. 
The story of Illinois pioneer preacher. (ISL,M,RI) 
Thomas, B. P. Lincoln’s New Salem. Springfield, Illinois. The Abraham Lincoln ass’n., 
1934. 
New Salem is important both because of its connection with Abraham Lincoln, 
and as an example of a typical American pioneer village. (ISL,M) 
Twain, Mark, pseud. Life on the Mississippi. Harper, 1917. 
River piloting before the Civil War. (ISL,M,RI) 
Wehr, Gladys P. Young Lincoln lived here (In Holiday Magazine, v.1, no. 3. May 1946, 
p.57-9). (ISL) 
Wilson, W. E. The Wabash. Farrar, 1940. (Rivers of America ser.) (ISL,M,RI) 
Writers program. Illinois. Cavalcade of the American Negro. Diamond jubilee ex- 
position authority, 1940. (ISL) 
————— A folk festival; out of the wilderness; the New Salem years of Abraham 
Lincoln. 1941. (ISL) 
Hillsboro guide. 1940 (American guide ser.) (ISL) 
Illinois historical anecdotes. 1940. (ISL) 
Pioneer days in Illinois. 1940. (ISL) 
Rockford guide. 1941. (American guide ser.) (ISL) 
Stories from Illinois history. 1941. (ISL) 


Early Illinois—Fiction 


Bacheller, Irving. A man for the ages. Bobbs, 1919. 
Lincoln in his early years in Illinois. (ISL) 
Barton, William The prairie schooner. Wilde, 1900. 
Story of the Black Hawk War. (ISL,M,RI) 
Catherwood, Mary H. The story of Tonty. McClurg, 1901. (CPL,ISL,M,RI) 
Catherwood, Mary H. Old Kaskaskia. Houghton, 1893. 200p. 
Kaskaskia during the early nineteenth century. (CPL,ISL) 
Churchill, Winston The crossing. Macmillan, 1904. Grosset reprint, 1932. 
Early Illinois; the Revolution. (ISL,M,RI) 
Crane, Stephen The red badge of courage. Appleton, 1925. 
A story of the Civil War. (ISL,M,RI) 
Fairbank, Janet (A.) The bright land. Houghton, 1932. 
Galena, Illinois, is the setting for this story of earlier days. (ISL) 
Fast, Howard The American; a middle western legend. Duell, 1946. 
Fictionized biography of former Governor Altgeld. (ISL) 
Fisher, Vardis Children of God. Harper, 1939. 769p. 
A long novel about Mormonism. About one fourth of the book is about the 
Mormons in Nauvoo. (ISL) 
Holbrook, Elizabeth Old ’Kasqia days. Schulte, 1893. 
A romance of Kaskaskia. (ISL) 
Hough, Emerson The Mississippi bubble. Bowen, 1902. 
Based on John Law’s scheme for the development of Louisiana and the Illinois 
country. (ISL,M,RI) a 
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Masters, E. L. Children of the market place. Macmillan, 1922. 
Central Illinois in the three decades preceding the Civil war, with Lincoln and 
Douglas playing prominent roles. (ISL,M,RI) 
Morrow, Mrs. Honore Forever free. Burt, 1927. : 
The first of the Lincoln trilogy covers Lincoln’s presidency from his inauguration j 
to the Proclamation of emancipation. The other two titles of the trilogy are: With 
malice toward none, and The last full measure. ‘ 
Parrish, J. C. The man with the iron hand. Houghton, 1913. ‘ 
Fictionized biography but sticks well to facts. (ISL) 
Parrish, Randall When wilderness was king. McClurg, 1904. 
A tale of the Fort Dearborn massacre. (ISL) 
Sinclair, Harold Westward the tide. Doubleday, 1940. 
George Rogers Clark is the hero. (ISL,M,RI) 
Thompson, Maurice Alice of old Vincennes. Grosset, 1908. 
Historical romance of old Vincennes. (ISL,M,RI) 


The Indians 


Britt, Albert Great Indian chiefs. McGraw, 1938. (ISL,M,RI) 

Caton, J. D. The last of the Illinois, .and a sketch of the Pottawatomies. Origin of the 
prairies. Read before the Chicago historical society. Fergus, 1876. (Fergus history 
ser., no. 3) 55p. (ISL) 

Curtis, E. S. Indian days of long ago. World bk. co., 1918. (ISL,M,RI) 

Fuller, Iola The shining trail. Duell, 1943. (ISL,M,RI) 

Hart, A. B. Indian life. Macmillan, 1902. (Source-readers in American history, no. 2). 

Hodge, F. W. Handbook of American Indians, north of Mexico. U. S. Bureau of 
ethnology. Bulletin no. 30. 2v. (ISL,M) 

Parker, A. C. The Indian how book. Doubleday, 1943. 

Customs and habits of Indian tribes. (ISL) 
Starr, Frederick American Indians. Heath, 1898. (ISL) 
Verrill, A. H. Our Indians. Putnam, 1935. 
Very complete book. All tribes are indexed. (ISL) 
Wissler, Clark The American Indian. Oxford univ. press, 1922. (ISL,M,RI) 
See also EARLY ILLINOIS 


Contributions of Our People 


Angle, P. M. The Lincoln reader. Rutgers univ. press, 1947. 

179 selections, culled from the large number of books about Lincoln, are skillfully 
bound together by transitional passages to give an historically correct and readable 
biography. (ISL) 

Barnard, Harry Eagle forgotten; the life of John Peter Altgeld. Bobbs, 1938. 

Notes: p.439-70, bibliography: p.473-80. (ISL) 

Carmer, Carl America sings; stories and songs of our country’s growing; collected and 
told by Carl Carmer. Knopf, 1942. 

Contents are divided: East, Midwest, South, Far West. The colored poster-like 

illustrations are in keeping with the content. (ISL) 
Charnwood, G. R. B., bart. Abraham Lincoln. Holt, 1916. (Makers of the nineteenth 
century). (ISL,M,RI) 
Clark, N. M. John Deere: He gave the world the steel plow. Moline, Illinois, Deere 
and co., 1937. (ISL,M,RI) 
Drinkwater, John Abraham Lincoln. Houghton, 1919. 
Written by an English playwright. (ISL) 
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Goodrich, A. F. Mr. Grant. McBride, 1934. A play giving a vivid picture of Grant. 
(ISL) 
Hansen, Harry Midwest portraits; a book of memories and friendships. Harcourt, 1923. 
About middlewestern authors and their work. Main attention is given to Carl 
Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Robert Herrick, Edgar Lee Masters, Harriet Monroe, 
Lew Sarett, Wallace Smith, and Ben Hecht. (ISL) 
Husband, Joseph Americans by adoption. Little, 1932. (ISL,M) 
Illinois quest (Periodical) Peoria, Illinois, Quest pub. co. v.2, no. 1. 
Elbert Hubbard p.29-31. (ISL) 
Johnson, Allen Stephen A. Douglas; a study in American politics. Macmillan, 1908. 
(ISL,M,RI) 
McClure, J. B. Anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln and Lincoln stories. Rhodes, 1879. (ISL) 
Masters, E. L. Illinois poems. Prairie city, Ill., The press of A. J. Decker, 1941. 
Mr. Masters’ tribute to the Menard County farm, where he spent his youth. (ISL) 
Masters, E. L. Spoon river anthology. Macmillan, 1915. (ISL) 
Peattie, D. C. A prairie grove. Simon, 1938. 
Sketches by a naturalist-historian. (ISL) 
Pgole, Ernest Giants gone; men who made Chicago. McGraw, 1943. (ISL) 
Pratt, H. E. The personal finances of Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Illinois, The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association, 1943. (ISL) 
Sandburg, Carl Abraham Lincoln: the prairie years. Harcourt, 1926. 
Lincoln in Illinois. (ISL,M,RI) 
Sandburg, Carl Chicago poems. Holt, 1916. (ISL) 
Sandburg, Carl Smoke and steel. Harcourt, 1920. (ISL) 
Strickland, W. P., ed. Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. Carlton, 1857. 
The story of Illinois pioneer preacher. (ISL,M,RI) 
See also EARLY ILLINOIS 


Our People of Colonial and Immigrant Stock 


Adamic, Louis Nation of nations. Harper, 1945. 399p. 
The part played by thirteen immigrant groups in the history of the United States. 
(CPL,ISL) 
Baruch, Dorothy (W.) The glass house of prejudice. Morrow, 1946. 205p. 
How prejudices are formed; how they may be overcome. (ISL) 
Benjamin, R. S., ed. I am an American. Alliance, 1941. 176p. op. 1947. 
26 naturalized Americans tell why they wished to be Americans. (ISL) 
Wise, J. W. Springfield plan. Viking, 1945. 136p. 
A book of photographs and text showing how Springfield, Massachusetts, is trying 
to eradicate racial prejudice. (ISL) 


Later Illinois 


Alvord, C. W. The Illinois country 1673-1818. Illinois centennial commission, Spring- 
field, 1920. (ISL) 
Angle, P. M. Story of Illinois, 1673-1940. (In Blue book of the State of Illinois, 1939- 
1940) Also published as a separate. (ISL,M,RI) 
Johnson, C. B. Illinois in the 50’s. Flanagan-Pearson, 1918. (ISL,M) 
State Library benefits Grange members. In Illinois Granger, April, 1947. 
Long article, with many pictures, about the Illinois State Library. (ISL) 
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Later Illinois—Fiction 


Barnes, Margaret (A.) Years of grace. Houghton, 1930. 
The story of a Chicago family from 1893 on. (ISL) 
Ferber, Edna So big. Doubleday, 1924. 
Chicago life after the Civil war. (ISL,M,RI) 
Sinclair, Harold American years. Doubleday, 1938. 
Life in a small Illinois city (Bloomington) 1830-1860. (ISL) 
Sinclair, Harold The years of growth, 1861-1893. Doubleday, 1943. 


Each chapter portrays the vents of a different year. Follows American years. 
(ISL,M,RI) 


Our Local and State Government 


Dodd, W. F. and Hutchinson, Sue Government in Illinois. Univ. of Chicago press, 
1923. 479p. (ISL) 

Illinois. Secretary of State. Blue book of the State of Illinois. 1899; 1903; 1905; 1907; 
1913-14; 1919-20; 1921-22; 1925-26; 1927; 1928; 1931-32; 1933-34; 1935-36; 1937-38; 
1939-40; 1941-42; 1943-44; 1945-46; 1947-48 (In preparation) (ISL,M 

The best source of current information about officials and administrative organiza- 
tion of the state, it also contains articles of lasting value. (ISL,M) 

Illinois. Secretary of state. The great seal of Illinois. The state. Pamphlet. 

Official seals, flag, bird, flower and song of Illinois. (ISL) 
Illinois. Secretary of state. History of the office of Secretary of state. The state. (ISL) 
Illinois. Secretary of state. Illinois 1947-48. The state. 
Judicial-Congressional-Senatorial apportionment maps and descriptions. (ISL) 

Illinois league of women voters. Illinois voters handbook. The league, 1946. (ISL,M, 
RI) 

Raymond, C. S. The Honorable John Hale. Bobbs, 1946. 

The Illinois legislature in fiction. (ISL) 

Thomas, S. E. Active citizenship in Illinois; rev. by C. H. Coleman. (A supplement 

for Woodburn and Moran’s civic texts) 2d ed. Longmans, 1938. pa. (ISL) 


Geography 


Barrows, H. H. Geography of middle Illinois valley. Illinois state geological survey, 
1910. (ISL) 
Ekblaw, G. E. and Carroll, D. L. Typical rocks and minerals in Illinois. Illinois state 
geological survey, 1931. 
Well illustrated and popularly written. (ISL) 
Hiller, E. T. Houseboat and riverbottoms people. Univ. of Illinois, 1939. (ISL) 
Illinois. Department of conservation. Digest of game and fish codes of Illinois. . . 
The state, 1945. (ISL) 
——————- Elements of forestry, with special reference to Illinois. The state. (ISL) 
Forest tree planting manual for Illinois. The state. (ISL) 
Forest trees in Illinois. 3d ed. The state, 1946. (ISL) 
Game and fish codes of Illinois. The state, 1945. (ISL) 
Illinois conservation (Periodical) The state. Issued quarterly. (ISL) 
—_———— Manual of Illinois snakes. The state, 1941. (ISL) 
Illinois development council. Facts about Illinois: an inland empire of industrial, agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth. The council, 1947. Pamphlet. 
Very useful. (ISL) 
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Lyles, Stella P. Shawneetown. (In Illinois state historical society. Journal, April 1929). 
(ISL,M,RI) 

Perry, G. S. Cities of America. McGraw, 1946. 

An entertaining panorama of 22 American cities. Illustrated with photographs. 

Also in Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 3, 1945, and succeeding issues. (ISL) 

Quaife, M. M. Lake Michigan. Bobbs, 1947. (American lake ser.) (ISL) 

Resources of Illinois. Illinois post-war planning commission, 1944. (ISL) 

Ridgley, D. C. Geography of Illinois. N. P., 1924. Geology, geography, agriculture, 
transportation, mineral resources, manufacturing, native people, etc. Considered the 
best general account. (ISL,M) 


Growth of Industries 


Bogart, E. L. The industrial state, 1870-1893. Illinois centennial commission, 1920. 
(Centennial history of Illinois, v.4) 553p. (ISL,M,RI) 

Case, H. C. and Meyers, K. H. Types of farming in Illinois. Univ. of Illinois, 1934. 
(ISL) 

Husband, Joseph. The story of the Pullman car. McClurg, 1917. 

An enterprise which was begun in Illinois. (ISL) 

Illinois. Department of mines and minerals. Mines and minerals in Illinois. The 
state. (CPL,ISL) 

Illinois quest (Periodical) Peoria, Illinois, Quest pub. co., First Pullman car, v.2 no. 1, 
p. 32-33. (ISL) 


Places Worth Visiting 


Bonnell, Clarence The Illinois Ozarks. Harrisburg, Illinois. Register pub. co., 1946. 
About 52 places of natural or historic interest in southern Illinois. Index. (ISL) 
Federal writers project. Illinois. 
See listing under Federal writers project in Section EARLY ILLINOIS. 
Illinois. Division of parks and memorials. State parks and memorials. For complete 
information see Grades 5-6. 
Illinois. Secretary of state. Guide to Illinois state buildings. The state. (ISL) 
See also PLACES WORTH VISITING IN 7-9 section. 


Noted People 


Noted people of the state are too numerous to list. Many of them have been brought 
out in the histories and biographies, already listed. A few additional titles are listed 
below. 

Bishop, G. A., and Gilbert, P. T. Chicago’s accomplishments and leaders. Bishop, 1932. 
550p. 
Well illustrated. No index. (ISL) 
Conger, J. L. and Hull, W. E. History of the Illinois river valley. Clarke, 1932. 3v. 
illus. vol. II-III contain biographical material. (ISL) 
Gilman, Agnes G., and Gilman, Gertrude M. Who’s who in Illinois; women—makers of 
history. Eclectric, 1927. 
A reference book; not for circulation. (ISL) 
Hansen, Harry Midwest portraits; a book of memories and friendships. Harcourt, 1923. 
About middlewestern authors and their work. Main attention is given to Carl 
Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Robert Herrick, Edgar Lee Masters, Harriet Monroe, 
Lew Sarett, Wallace Smith, and Ben Hecht. (ISL) 
Who’s who in Chicago. Marquis. 
Revised every five years. A reference book; not for circulation. (ISL) 
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Bibliography 


Angle, P. M. A handbook of Illinois history. A topical survey with references for 


teachers and students. Illinois state historical society. 


1943. 


Many bibliographies, topically arranged. (CPL,ISL) 
Angle, P. M. A shelf of Lincoln books; a critical, selective bibliography of Lincolniana. 


Rutgers univ. press, 1946. 
Pt. 1, Writings and speeches; 


Pt. 2, Biographies; 


Pt. 3, Monographs and 


special studies. Bibliography: p.131-36. Well indexed. (ISL) 


Britannica junior. 
junior units of study materials, no. 1) 


The American Indian. Encyclopedia Britannica, 1943. 


(Britannica 


Excellent bibliographies on Indians, for teacher and student. (ISL) 
Encyclopedia Americana, Encyclopedia Britannica, and World Book have bibliographies 


at the end of the topic IIlinois. (ISL) 
Federal writers project. 


Illinois. Selected bibliographies. Illinois, Chicago and its en- 


virons. Works progress administration, 1937. 58p. (American guide ser.) 
Teachers or students interested in research should consult the Illinois state historical 
society and the Chicago historical society. (ISL) 
Illinois state historical society. Suggested readings in Illinois history; with a selected 


list of historical fiction, compiled by Paul M. Angle. 


The society. (ISL) 


ILLINOIS HISTORY COMES ALIVE 


A new way of vitalizing Illinois history 
is provided by the Illinois Junior Historian, 
a social science periodical published by the 
Illinois State Historical Society. 

Written by young people for young peo- 
ple, it recreates the past with amazing 
vividness, and increases the  reader’s 
awareness of the present. 

A new venture, the first volume has an 
unusual appeal. Published eight times a 
year, the volume ended with the May, 
1948, issue. The first number, a double 
issue, discussed Indians and pioneers; the 
second, also a double issue, dealt with IIli- 
nois geography, resources and transporta- 
tion. Later numbers have discussed in- 
dustries, farming and commerce; our people 
and their contributions; places of interest; 


changes in government. Original drawings 
have been used as illustrations. 


Contributors have drawn on a variety of 
resources for their information; printed ma- 
terials including original sources, interviews, 
lectures, personal observations and excur- 
sions have all been used. 


Although the emphasis thus far has 
been on Rock Island County, where the 
movement originated, the plan is to cover 
the State. Students throughout [Illinois 
are invited to contribute, and it is hoped 
that teachers will take advantage of this 
practicable method of motivating social 
science. 

The subscription price is $1.25 per year, 
or $1.00 in groups of five or more. 
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BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 
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What books are you featuring today? 
Here is a board to help take care of this 
problem. The color scheme includes a 
salmon background, a black silhouette 
book rack and colorful book jackets. Only 
the spines or back of the jackets show in 
the book rack. Leave two or more inches 
on each side of the back when preparing 
jacket for board. Fold this strip length- 
wise and fold. Cross fold from front and 
back and tack to board. This will give a 


* Prepared by Vera Goessling, librarian, Cen- 
i High School and Junior College, Centralia, 


three dimension effect. Place jackets close 
but not crowded in rack. Jackets of fea- 
tured books are mounted in special frame 
made by dividing board with strip of 
colored bristol board. This divided board 
may give you ideas for other uses of such 
an arrangement. The book rack is 
mounted after all jackets are assembled. 
Fold four three-inch strips of black paper. 
Paste to back of book rack and use as ex- 
tensions to give three dimension effect to 
rack. This type of display is unusual and 
will attract your borrowers. Be sure to 
fasten jackets firmly to board. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY* 
By HELEN T. GEER} 


Tue Headquarters Library of the Ameri- 
can Library Association was first organized 
in 1924 with an office clerk in charge of 
the very small collection of books which 
occupied one section of shelving and a few 
pamphlets which took up the space of one 
vertical file cabinet. In these twenty-four 
years the book collection has grown to ap- 
proximately five thousand volumes and the 
pamphlets at present occupy eighty ver- 
tical file drawers. Besides this we sub- 
scribe to and obtain through exchange with 
the A. L. A. Bulletin over three hundred 
periodicals and as many or more continu- 
ations and serial publications issued by 
libraries and state agencies and associa- 
tions. The subject matter of the collection 
is primarily on library science, but selected 
titles in related fields, such as education, 
current affairs, government, and biography 
are included. The A. L. A. Library is in- 
tended to serve primarily the Headquarters 
staff and the members of the Association. 
It is really a library for librarians and one 
of the special libraries in the Chicago area. 

One of the most important parts of the 
collection at present, because of the large 
amount of building that is in progress all 
over the United States, is the file of pic- 
tures and floor plans of libraries. These 
include exterior and interior views of all 
types of libraries—public (small, medium, 
and large), college, university, school, 
county, and special. There are also pic- 
tures of librarians and of various kinds of 
services and activities, such as readers’ ad- 
visory work, film forums, exhibits, and 


*50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
+ Librarian. 


story telling. We also have pictures of 
architectural details — ceilings, rotundas, 
halls, and the like. To supplement the 
photographs of library buildings, there is a 
file of architectural drawings of floor plans. 
These pictures and plans are loaned to 
librarians and trustees who write to us for 
them. They often prove to be suggestive 
to those who have building plans. We are 
trying to build up our picture and plan 
file, but can only do so through the co- 
operation of all librarians. If your library 
has recently been remodeled or rebuilt, we 
would appreciate receiving copies of pic- 
tures and floor plans of the building. 

Another important section of the collec- 
tion is the vertical file material, which re- 
flects the interests of the library world. 
Sixty drawers are filled with pamphlets, 
clippings, mimeographed material, re- 
prints, and bibliographies on every phase 
of library science. These are supplemented 
with the special files in the offices of the 
Headquarters staff members. Two addi- 
tional drawers contain mimeographed 
copies of library surveys. The biblio- 
graphies, for the most part, have been 
compiled in the Headquarters Library in 
order to answer a specific question. All of 
the material in the vertical file can be bor- 
rowed for one month by librarians. We 
are also glad to serid out any reprints that 
are available as well as copies of any 
bibliography that has been compiled. 
Some recent ones have been: Public 
Library Building Aids, College and Uni- 
versity Library Buildings Aids and a List 
of Remodeled and Adapted Public and 
County Library Buildings. 

The vertical file material helps us to 
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answer the letters which are routed to the 
Library. The Librarian answers all in- 
quiries on subjects for which there is no 
specialist at Headquarters. Anything and 
everything is asked of A. L. A.—from 
please send me material on health educa- 
tion, to tell me the arguments for and 
against the use of fluorescent lighting in 
libraries. To the former inquirer who was 
not, obviously, a librarian, we suggest that 
he use his public or state library. For the 
latter we send out material from the Head- 
quarters Library or suggest books and 
periodicals, where he can find the informa- 
tion. Questions on cataloging and classifi- 
cation are sent directly to the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. Letters re- 
questing material on building are answered 
here and then sent to the chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Architec- 
ture and Building Planning for further 
information and advice. In the same way 
questions falling in the subject fields repre- 
sented by the other committees of A. L. A. 
are referred to the respective chairmen for 
additional information. 

We have a large collection of annual re- 
ports and bulletins of public, college, uni- 
versity, and special libraries. We bind 
some of the important ones and keep the 
rest in pamphlet boxes on the shelf. We 
subscribe to the state library and state 
association bulletins and keep them on file 
for reference. We also have a collection 
of catalogs of schools that offer courses in 
library science. A record of these is kept 
in the office of the Department of Library 
Education and Personnel. 

Besides library bulletins we subscribe to 
about three hundred periodicals which are 
routed to the Headquarters staff. Some of 
these are obtained through exchange with 
the A. L. A. Bulletin or through institu- 
tional memberships held by the Associa- 
tion. Subscrintions are limited to library 
science journals in English and selected 
titles in education, films, personnel, and 
current affairs. Many of these magazines 
are bound and kept in the Librarv while 
others are kept for a certain time and then 
discarded and clipped for pertinent material 
for the pamphlet file. Duplicates of the 
library journals are also freely clipped for 
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articles that can be added to the vertical 
file. 

One copy of all A. L. A. publications, in- 
cluding the three films, is kept in the 
Headquarters Library. Added to this are 
historical records of the Association, such 
as the W. P. A. library projects, steno- 
typists’ reports of meetings, correspondence, 
speeches, studies, official ballots, pictures 
taken at old conferences, official ballots, 
and the records of each Headquarters 
office. There is also a wealth of interesting 
material of all kinds on library service dur- 
ing World War I. 

We keep several special indexes in the 
Library, as it is important that we find 
certain kinds of information as quickly as 
possible. One of our important ones is an 
index to current library literature. This is 
compiled with the help of the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School Li- 
brary, with whom we cooperate very 
closely. This file is a subject index to the 
articles appearing in current library maga- 
zines and is intended as a supplement to 
Library Literature, the H. W. Wilson pub- 
lication. We try to index the periodicals 
very minutely in order to include all of the 
items in the magazines. It is the news 
notes about libraries and library procedures 
that are wanted by inquirers. Only in this 
way can we attempt to answer such ques- 
tions as, have libraries increased their fines 
during the past year, or has the circulation 
increased or decreased lately. 

Some of our other indexes include a list 
of the names of libraries which have com- 
pleted or have plans for new buildings. 
This index is especially helpful in answer- 
ing some of the letters requesting informa- 
tion on library buildings. We also have a 
card file of information on buildings for 
which we have pictures and plans. This 
gives the name of the architect, the kinds 
of equipment used, size of library, seating 
capacity of the various rooms, and other 
pertinent information. We also keep a 
record of the outstanding gifts made to 
libraries during the year. Most of our in- 
quiries come through the mail from libra- 
rians and others in the United States, 
Canada and some foreign countries. But 
we also get telephone requests from libra- 
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rians and laymen in the Chicago area. We 
are glad to cooperate with the libraries in 
and near Chicago and hope that they will 
feel as free to call upon us for information 
as we do on them. 

The Headquarters staff is now looking 
forward to the new library room which is 
to be completed in the early fall. The 
Ballroom of the old McCormick House at 
50 East Huron Street is being transformed 
into a modern library. Gone are the long 
mirrors, the glittering chandeliers, the 
green and gold decoration, the marble fire- 
place, and the small balcony for the 
orchestra. Instead we have a modern 
room, equipped with a dropped acoustical 
ceiling, fluorescent lighting, painted walls, 
and a brick fireplace. The room is large, 
sixty feet long and twenty-four feet wide, 
with an entrance from the hall of the 
house. The small brick fireplace, with easy 
chairs and reading tables near by, will be 
the focal point of the room. Around the 
walls, which will be light in color, will be 
built-in book shelves which with the stacks 
on either side of the center aisle, will form 
alcoves. 

The lighting, which has been designed by 
Gustave Orth of the Chicago firm of 
Fugard, Burt and Wilkinson, who were the 
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architects for the Library, is to be of the 
newest type. Recessed troffers will be 
placed at right angles to the long axis of 
the room to parallel the stacks below and 
to cut across the principal sight-lines. A 
“low-brightness” lamp which has been se- 
lected, is rated at forty watts and produces 
slightly more light than the standard forty- 
watt fluorescent lamp. There will be no 
sun-glare to interfere with the lighting, as 
the room has no windows. 

The small orchestra balcony at one end 
of the room is being transformed into a 
storage room, with shelves around two 
sides and pamphlet files on a third side. 
Over the vertical files will be closed 
shelves. In this small room will be placed 
the official file of A. L. A. publications and 
the archives belonging to the Association. 

Perhaps the new library room seems like 
a far cry from the ballroom of the olden 
days, but what the new room lacks in the 
grandeur and romance of the past it will 
make up for in efficiency and organization 
of the present. We are trying to make the 
A. L. A. Headquarters Library a model 
and a modern library—a real Library for 
Librarians. We are going to be very proud 
of it and we want you, as members of the 
Association, to be proud of it too. 





The Division of University Extension, University of Illinois, is now giving graduate 
and undergraduate courses in library work at Dixon, Ottawa and Rockford. 


In Dixon the course given every Wednesday evening is “Library Materials for 


Children.” 
ford on Tuesday. 


In Ottawa a similar class meets on Monday. A similar class meets in Rock- 
Miss Viola James is in charge of all classes. 


Information about the classes should be sent to Director of Extension Classes, Division 
of University Extension, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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ELEMENTS OF A RECORDS DISPOSITION SURVEY 


THEODORE D. WAGMAN* 


In a discussion of records surveys in gen- 
eral, it is well to consider the disposition of 
records. 

During the war the emphasis was on the 
disposition of records. That emphasis was 
made necessary by the force of circum- 
stances. The largest accumulations of 
records were in the war agencies, most of 
which were destined to be liquidated at the 
end of the emergency. And, even in the 
case of permanent war agencies — War, 
Navy, etc. —, there was as great a prob- 
lem because of space requirements and the 
certainty of future demobilization with 
attendant consolidation. In any case, it 
was recognized early in the war years that 
records disposition was essential for 
economy and good management. 

Since the end of the war the emphasis 
has shifted back to current records man- 
agement, to providing for efficient files and 
expeditious reference service. That isn’t 
to say, however, that records disposition 
programs didn’t also provide those desirable 
objectives. It is obvious that records 
surveys for the purpose of current records 
management and that records surveys for 
the purpose of records disposition are not 
really two separate and distinct techniques, 
but are actually two aspects of one tech- 
nique. For purposes of analysis and discus- 
sion, however, they are considered separately. 

I have been asked to talk on this topic, 
because of my experience with virtually 
the last of the big wartime records dispo- 
sition programs. War Assets Administra- 
tion is the last of the big wartime agencies. 
It grew rapidly and chaotically, and, even 


*War Assets Administration. Talk given at 
the Interagency Administration Conference, No- 
vember, 1947. 


while it was growing, it began to consoli- 
date for eventual liquidation. This seem- 
ing paradox was the result of the Republi- 
can victory at the polls last Fall. All in 
all, War Assets Administration is as good 
an example as can be found of all types 
of records administration problems. The 
agency had inherited many of its records 
from a heterogeneous array of predecessor 
agencies. Many of the records series were 
fragmentary and incomplete. Their origin 
was often obscure, and their purpose and 
use even more often unintelligible. In 
spite of all these difficulties a job had to 
be done. There are many interesting prob- 
lems that could be discussed, but I shall 
confine myself to the topic at hand. 

Before undertaking a survey for the 
purpose of records disposition, there are 
many questions that must be consciously, 
if not articulately, answered. Among the 
questions to be answered are: does the 
agency consist of only a headquarters or 
departmental office, or does it have an ex- 
tensive field organization; and, if it has an 
extensive field organization, shall the sur- 
vey techniques be the same or different? 
By what method shall the survey be 
taken—by personal inspection, correspond- 
ence with the records custodians, execution 
of forms, samples of perhaps a combination 
of all or several of these methods? In 
what form will the disposal authority be 
disseminated, that is, will it be arranged by 
organizational unit or by function? What 
method of control is to be used to ensure 
prompt and properly authorized disposi- 
tion? Are there to be established or do 
there exist intermediate records deposi- 
tories? Is the agency a permanent agency, 
or is it a temporary agency which is to be 
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liquidated with an accompanying series of 
consolidations; or, if a permanent agency, 
is it to go through a series of drastic con- 
solidations? And, finally, what are the ele- 
ments of information desired from the 
survey? There are, perhaps, other ques- 
tions that might be asked, but the forego- 
ing are ¢onsidered most important. Of 
course, there are implicit in many of these 
questions other questions: to what extent 
have the top officials recognized the need 
for a records program; what is the status 
and authority of the records administrator, 
and how much has he been given in the way 
of funds and personnel? But we shan’t go 
into those problems in this discussion. 

As for the first question, if the agency 
consists of only a headquarters or depart- 
mental office, it is best to conduct the sur- 
vey in person by taking notes on a form 
and talking to records personnel and cog- 
nizant officials. If the agency consists of 
both a departmental office and an extensive 
field organization, in theory at least, there 
appears to be no reason why the same 
technique cannot be used for both classes 
of offices. I’m not quite sure of the 
answer, but it has been my experience 
that the departmental offices require a good 
deal of the personal touch. When a survey 
is made of field offices of the same type, if 
one doesn’t get the answer from one set of 
inventories, he can turn to other sets of 
inventories and construct a pretty com- 
plete picture. For that reason it is best to 
include more than one office of the same 
type in a field survey. In the case of de- 
partmental offices, if one doesn’t get an 
adequate picture from a records survey, he 
has no recourse but to go back for more 
information. Of course, a good deal de- 
pends on the degree of cooperation given 
by the departmental personnel in the first 
place, but I’m still not sure of the answer 
to this question. As for a field survey, the 
only feasible way is to use the cooperative 
method of having the field personnel sup- 
ply the information. 

None of the suggested methods in the 
second question have proved entirely satis- 
factory by themselves. But the question is, 
not which method is completely satisfac- 
tory, but which is more satisfactory than 
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others. I favor the use of forms on which 
many records series may be entered rather 
than one series per form. The former type 
of form is easier to fill out and use. In ad- 
dition to the forms a personal inspection of 
representative field offices is desirable if 
possible. Correspondence with field per- 
sonnel is helpful in specific instances, some- 
times accompanied by samples, particularly 
in the case of important types of records, 
but it is too cumbersome a method for ex- 
tensive use. It is difficult enough to obtain 
samples for submission with disposal 
schedules without attempting to get 
samples for every type of record from 
every office surveyed. 

As for the third question, there are three 
primary methods of approach to the 
scheduling of records. Records may be 
scheduled by organizational unit, by func- 
tion, or by administrative sequence—or by 
any combination of these three. A func- 
tion is generally defined as a sphere of 
activity dealing with a definitely limited 
subject matter and having both a definite 
purpose and at least a moderately special- 
ized technique. Functions fall into two 
groups, staff and line. Administrative 
sequence is a series of tasks leading to a 
specified end. Not all of the tasks in a 
sequence need belong to the same function, 
for some objectives require the coordina- 
tion of a number of functions. Scheduling 
by administrative sequence would be an 
intensive rather than an extensive method, 
covering both functions and organizational 
units, but only as they relate to a single 
connected series of operations. 

The most common method of approach 
to the scheduling of records has been by 
organizational unit. I suspect that the 
reason has been that the disposal schedule 
has evolved from the disposal list, and the 
Organizational unit approach was the only 
method that could be used for the disposal 
list. The general attitude has been that 
the disposal schedule is merely a more 
effective method than the disposal list; 
whereas its full potentialities were often 
not recognized. Scheduling by function 
has proved to be a much more effective 
method in my opinion, particularly for 
emergency agencies and for agencies that 
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were to go through many organizational 
changes and consolidations. For a fairly 
stable organization the organizational unit 
approach to scheduling may still be fairly 
effective. As for scheduling by adminis- 
trative sequence, very little has been done 
to develop its possibilities. It is a more 
difficult method than the other two and 
would require more time in its execution; 
but I believe that eventually records ad- 
ministrators will recognize its efficacy for 
many situations. With the end of the war 
came the end of the need for rapid de- 
velopment of methods and _ techniques. 
This will probably make for little advance- 
ment in records disposition techniques for 
a while, but that’s not a serious matter for 
we still have a lot to learn about making 
the best use of what techniques we do have. 

I have talked about these approaches at 
some length, because they have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the elements of a records 
survey. I, myself, favor the functional ap- 
proach to the scheduling of records. 

The fourth question is important in re- 
lation to the previous question, because, 
unless an adequate control device is used 
to ensure prompt and properly authorized 
disposition, a functional approach to 
scheduling won’t work. In addition, this 
question has a bearing on what elements 
are to be included in the survey. 

The fifth question is important, for un- 
less there are intermediate records de- 
positories, the task of records disposition is 
made more difficult. Much more informa- 
tion--such as when the records should be 
retired—will be required on a records sur- 
vey which should properly be left to the 
control device or “records disposition 
schedule.” I’m in favor of keeping a rec- 
ords survey as simple as possible, because 
a records administrator is pendent upon 
the cooperation of many people in the 
agency to get the information he needs. 

The sixth question is also one that has 
a definite bearing upon the approach to 
scheduling. As I have stated before, I pre- 
fer the functional approach. If the agency 
is to be liquidated or is to go through a 
series of consolidations, scheduling by or- 
ganizational unit is too rigid a method. 
The records of such agencies were invari- 
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ably reorganized, consolidated, or otherwise 
rearranged as a result of changes in or- 
ganizational structure or administrative 
procedures. Thus the identity of records 
series was lost and the disposal authority 
rendered obsolete. 

We come finally to the most important 
of the matters to be considered. What are 
the elements of information that should be 
requested on a form? One of the obvious 
elements is the organizational unit that has 
custody of the records, indicating its posi- 
tion in the hierarchy. Other obvious ones 
are the date of preparation of the form, by 
whom prepared, and by whom reviewed. 
The date of preparation will indicate the 
“as of” date of any statistics that may be 
compiled, the names help fix responsibility. 
A column for item numbers, that is, for the 
numbering of records series entered on the 
form, is merely a necessary element of any 
form containing a sequence of entries. The 
inclusive dates during which a records 
series was accumulated is of negligible 
value in an emergency agency, because all 
records are of more or less recent date; 
they are almost all records of current oper- 
ating value. For an old established agency, 
however, this element can be very impor- 
tant as indicating the volume of non- 
current material in current files, or at least 
what should be considered non-current ma- 
terial. Some people favor including a col- 
lateral element which will directly indicate 
how often the records are referred to or 
serviced. That is a debatable point, but I 
have found that such requested information 
is not reliable. I prefer determining the 
activity of files by external sources or by 
internal evidence of another sort, such as 
the volume of files on hand, inclusive dates, 
disposition recommendation, and so forth. 
The volume of the records series described. 
including that of rate of accumulation, is of 
value for statistical purposes and for other 
purposes such as rate of activity. 

We come now to a controversial element 
—the inclusion of information as _ to 
whether there are duplicates of the records 
described. and, if so, where thev are lo- 
cated. I have found this entry to be of 
very doubtful value. Most of the time the 
information is not given, and, even when it 
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is given, it is given either wrong or in- 
completely. When one considers that there 
may be as many as ten or more copies of 
a particular piece of correspondence in 
various files, when one considers that there 
may be any number of copies of forms in 
various offices, it becomes obvious that it 
would be very difficult to indicate where 
all of the copies are located. It would re- 
quire a knowledge of various types of pro- 
cedure that the average person cannot 
possibly be expected to know. And partial 
information is worse than no information. 
Besides, an indication of where other copies 
are located by itself isn’t really significant 
information. What we are really trying to 
determine is the value of copies of a par- 
ticular records series as either duplicate 
record copies or as non-record material, and 
this entry won’t provide that information 
even if given as requested. What is a 
duplicate record copy and what is non- 
record material is largely a matter of 
intent, and that can be determined only by 
a study of organization, functions, and 
procedures, and not by mechanical means 
as it were. 

I consider the most important and the 
indispensable elements to be the following, 
keeping in mind the context of my previ- 
ous remarks. 

A description and identification of a 
records series is absolutely essential to any 
records survey. Without it evaluation 
would be impossible. The description and 
identification should include, in general, 
the description and title by which the series 
is known; if a form, the form number and 
exact title; the nature or contents of the 
series—correspondence, maps, card records, 
etc. ; the subject or subjects to which 
the records pertain; and, of great impor- 
tance, the purpose and use of the records, 
and the specific functions under which they 
were created and accumulated and for 
which they are used. This last is particu- 
larly essential for the purpose of evaluating 
the records and for drafting descriptions in 
keeping with the functional approach to 
the scheduling of records. 

On the forms that I used at WAA there 
was included a column for the citation of 
functions and procedures to which the 
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records series pertained. I requested an 
exact citation by exact paragraph and by 
exact title of administrative publication. 
This was requested as supplementary in- 
formation to the description of the purpose 
and use of the records series. I found that 
many descriptions were inadequate so that 
a citation was necessary to enable one to 
go to source material for further study. I 
might say also that often the requested 
citations were not furnished. There is no 
infallible method that will eliminate the 
amount of work and research that a records 
administrator has to do. If there were a 
fool-proof method, there wouldn’t be much 
for records administrators to do. 

We come now to the last element on the 
form—the disposition recommendation. The 
people who fill out these forms are, in 
effect, asked for their opinions as to the 
value of the records in their custody. They 
are asked to recommend when the records 
may be destroyed. The theory is that, 
after all, the people who use the files know 
their value better than anyone else, but I 
think that most of you will agree with me 
that it is rare that one finds a well reasoned 
recommendation. Many recommendations 
are obviously wrong, others are parrot-like 
(such as “permanent” throughout the 
form), and quite often no recommendation 
at all is given. I feel, nevertheless, that this 
entry has much value for another reason. 

It is important that the officials of the 
agency feel that they are being consulted 
as to what disposition is to be made of 
their records. They don’t like to have their 
records taken away without their consent. 
As a matter of fact their recommendations 
are often ignored, but they have at least 
been given an opportunity to recommend. 
In addition, such an entry makes them 
aware of the fact that there is a records 
administration program, because they are 
consulted. 

Some of you may feel that there are 
other elements that are worthy of inclusion 
on a survey form, but I feel that any other 
elements such as when the records are to 
be retired and to which records depository 
should properly go on the control device— 
the records disposition schedule—to ensure 
prompt and properly authorized disposition. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








THe American Library Association in 

planning for the observance of their 75th 

anniversary, has designated “Four Goals” 

to be achieved “in whole or in a large 

measure” by 1951—the anniversary year. 
These “Goals” are: 


1. “Programs and types of service in 
every library which will contribute to 
the awareness and understanding of the 
urgent problems.” 

2. “Informational and educational ma- 
terials in every library adequate in 
quantity, suitable in quality and 
variety, and so organized as to serve 
the purposes” (of its clientele). 

3. “Good library service for every Ameri- 
can.” 

4. “Every library staffed by an adequate 
number of librarians, competent to per- 
form the public service suggested 
above.” 


The Association is soliciting the support 
of the American people, including library 
trustees, school and college administrators, 
public officials and other friends of libra- 
ries, and especially, of all librarians and 
library organizations in the attainment of 
these goals. 

= = 


A. L. A. OFFICERS 1948-49 


President 
Errett Weir McDiarmid, University of 
Minnesota Library and Division of Li- 
brary Instruction, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 


President Elect and First Vice President 
Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


Second Vice President 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, State Library, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Retiring President 


Paul North Rice, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, New York. 


Treasurer 


Harold F. Brigham, State Library, Indian- 
apolis 4, Ind. 


Executive Board 
The President, vice presidents, 
president, treasurer and 
members as follows: 


retiring 
eight other 


For term expiring 1949: 
John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 
Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


For term expiring 1950: 

Jasmine Britton, City Schools Library, 1205 
W. Pico Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of 

Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 


For term expiring 1951: 
Mabel Louise Conat, Public Library, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 
Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


For term expiring 1952: 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Nell A. Unger, The Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Executive Secretary 


John Mackenzie Cory, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Interim Executive Secretary 


Harold F. Brigham, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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A. L. A. MEETINGS 


1949 A. L. A. Regional Conferences: 

The Executive Board recommended the 
following general schedule to guide in es- 
tablishing dates for (4-day) regional con- 
ferences: 

Far West—August 8-20. 

Trans-Mississippi—August 26-29. 

Midwest—September 15-24. 

Middle Atlantic and Northeast (2 con- 
ferences)—October 3-15. 

Southeastern—October 20-31. 

Southwestern—November 7-15. 

It was recommended that Council dis- 
cussion meetings be held at each of the 
regional conferences with the report of the 
Fourth Activities Committee as one item 
on the agenda, and that Council action and 
the installation of new officers would be re- 
served for the meeting to be designated by 
the Executive Board as the A. L. A. An- 
nual Conference. Council meetings should 
be open to all members for discussion pur- 
poses. 

1950-51 Annual Meetings: 

Dates for the 1950 annual conference in 
Washington were set for October 29-No- 
vember 4. The 1951 conference which will 
be the 75th anniversary of the A. L. A. 
will probably be held in Chicago. 


Midwinter Conference, 1949: 

The Midwinter conference will be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
January 20-23, 1949. 





Librarians who wish to move to 
our State to work, should fill our 
register form, which will be supplied 
on request. 

Address requests for this form to 
Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State 
Librarian, [Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Since it has been necessary because 
of financial difficulties to restrict the 
activities of the Placement Office at 
A. L. A. headquarters, Illinois libra- 
rians should keep their educational 
and experience records up-to-date in 
the files which have been maintained 
at the Illinois State Library. 
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Preliminary results of a nation-wide 
statistical study of college and university 
libraries are now available from the Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
The study covers the 1946-47 school year 
for 80 large colleges and universities en- 
rolling 5,000 or more students. Copies of 
Statistical Circular No. 243 are available 
on request to Federal Security Agency, 
Attention Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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WE NEED— 

Some issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
are now out-of-print, and we have re- 
quests for them. If you have an extra 
copy, or, if you no longer need or want 
any of the numbers listed below, please 
send them to the Illinois State Library. 
We will refund the postage. 


eee April 
eee January 
Erne July 

INS hie pce cgi oo January and Ap-il 
IRs a aco oe hak Se April 

Ds ane tne eae October 

BRO men - July 

Ns > pace idomabene January 

_ _ Sere, October 
ee April 
Ee July and November 
Ae eee July and October 
Ser eee January 
See January and March 
Se December 
erase December 

a ee January 
eS September 

RS a aceaias-a ticle May and September 


* * * * * 


The special supplement to the August 
issue of the A. L. A. Booklist containing 
reading lists on the five “Great Issues” 
facing America today has just been pub- 
lished. 

This supplement includes comprehensive 
reading lists, together with selected films, 
and a checklist of community activities for 
promoting the “Great Issues.”” Selected on 
the basis of a nation-wide poll of outstand- 
ing American leaders, the five “Great Is- 
sues” named were: Inflation-Defiation, 
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How Much World Government?, Manage- 
ment-Labor Relations, U. S.-Russian Rela- 
tions, and Civil Rights. 

The A. L. A. has developed the “Great 
Issues” program to inform the American 
people on these vital problems of national 
welfare through the resources offered by 
their local libraries. The reading and film 
lists contained in the supplement were 
compiled by librarians in the public libra- 
ties of Newark, New York, Cleveland, 
Seattle, Detroit, the New Jersey State 
Library, and the Film Council of America. 
The checklist of community activities sug- 
gests practical methods for stimulating 
public awareness of the “Great Issues” 
library program, and may be adapted to 
suit any community. 

Copies of the supplement will be sent 
free of charge to all Booklist subscribers. 
Additional copies are available from the 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois for 35c each. 

se 6 2S 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, has designated Rall I. Grigsby 
as Acting Commissioner of Education. Mr. 
Grigsby will also continue to serve as 
Director of the Division of Auxiliary 
Services, Office of Education. He has been 
a member of the Office of Education staff 
since 1939. 

Before coming to the Office of Education, 
Mr. Grigsby was Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in DesMoines, Iowa for several 
years. He was in charge of the high 
schools and of the adult education program 
of the DesMoines education system. In 
this nosition he was responsible also for the 
psychological and visiting teacher services 
of the schools. He has had practical ex- 
perience as a high school teacher, high 
school principal, and school superintendent 
in both Illinois and Iowa. 

Mr. Grigsby is a native of Indiana and 
was reared in Nebraska and Iowa. He is 
a graduate of Cornell College, Iowa, and is 
a veteran of World War I. He received his 
M.A. degree from Drake University (Iowa) 
and has done graduate study in education 
in the University of Iowa, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Wash- 
ington. 
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First serving as a member of the staff of 
the Vocational Division in the Office of 
Education for three years, Mr. Grigsby 
served from 1942 to 1945 as Special As- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Education. 
Since 1946 he has been Director of the 
Auxiliary Services Division and Acting 
Associate Commissioner of Education. The 
resignation of John W. Studebaker as Com- 
missioner of Education was effective July 
15. 

oe eS 

The report of the Chicago (1947) meet- 
ing of the Cooperative Committee on Li- 
brary Building Plans is now available. 
Copies at $2 may be obtained from Louis 
Kaplan, Secretary, Library of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. A few copies 
at $1 each are still available of the North 
Carolina; Orange; and second Princeton 
meetings. The reports include floor plans. 

Se & 6 

A 1946-48 cumulation of LIBRARY 
LITERATURE, the annotated index to 
current books, pamphlets and periodical 
literature which is published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, is planned for the spring 
of 1949. It is the aim of this publication 
to index all significant and appropriate lit- 
erature. Some of this material is easy to 
obtain through customary bibliographic 
channels; other items are almost impossible 
to obtain without the active cooperation 
of the issuing agencies. 

This request is directed to all libraries 
and library agencies which issue publica- 
tions either in printed or near-print forms. 
If your publications for 1946 to date have 
not been indexed in the annual volumes of 
LIBRARY LITERATURE, the editor will 
be glad to receive them. Most useful to 
other libraries are your surveys, reports, 
library histories, building brochures, and 
the like. In general, subject bibliographies 
(i.e. non-library science subjects) spon- 
sored by libraries and library agencies are 
not indexed, since these fields are covered 
by the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 

By sending copies of your material to 
LIBRARY LITERATURE you will be 
making a contribution to our professional 
bibliography which will be useful to libra- 
rians the world around. Address your ma- 
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terial to Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Editor, 
LIBRARY LITERATURE, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. 

* ¢ © & & 


A blue point is a succulent edible of the 
“r” months. Bob Hope is an entertainer. 
An umbrella is a protection from the rain, 
and mopping up suggests a mop and pail. 

But not so long ago a blue point was not 
primarily an edible but a cardboard disc 
as essential as cash to eating; in England, 
Bob Hope was not an entertainer but a 
Cockney warning, “Bob, ’Ope, Bob down 
and ’Ope for the best,”’ shouted when buzz 
bombs approached; an umbrella was pro- 
tection from air raids, and mopping up 
meant ridding captured territory of the 
enemy. 

These and hundreds of other definitions 
are to be found in The Language of World 
War II (H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52, 230p. $3). This is a greatly en- 
larged edition of the first (1944) compila- 
tion. It is a dictionary that in addition to 
defining, also traces the origin and cites 
sources of war-created words and phrases, 
slang, nicknames, slogans, poster captions, 
initialed organizations, etc. 

A list of several hundred songs is in- 
cluded. In fact the work began with 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion.” Shortly after the phrase swept the 
country conflicting stories began to appear 
explaining its origin. Miss A. Marjorie 
Taylor of the Rochester (NY) Public Li- 
brary realized that unless a running record 
was kept of the impact of the war on our 
daily speech it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to reconstruct such a record after the 
war. Hence, she and her associates became 
slogan-conscious and carefully noted apt 
phrases, headlines, slang, abbreviations, 
etc., as they appeared in newspapers, 
magazines, books and on the air. The re- 
sult is a compilation that Vipers (Very 
Important Persons) will find of great ref- 
erence value and Pipers (Pretty Important 
People) with more time on their hands 
will find thoroughly enjoyable for brows- 
ing. 

The temptation is quote is irresistible. 
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A Wag is a member of the K-9 corps, in 
other words a DFD (Dogs for Defense). 
A Dovetail is a WAC 2nd Lieutenant who 
probably started life as a G. I. Jane think- 
ing at first that¢everything was FUBAR 
(Fouled Up Beyond All Recognition). 

F.A.N.Y.’s have a long and enviable repu- 
tation but are British. They were organized 
in 1909 as the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 
In 1916 they started the first ambulance 
corps run by women for the British Army. 
They are now officially the Women’s Trans- 
port Service, but their F.A.N.Y. has stuck 
to them. 


The two most effective phrase makers of 
the day, Roosevelt and Churchill, are well 
represented. The fortunes of the war can 
be traced in reading them. However, it is 
surprising to discover that “Too Little and 
Too Late” was originated by Allan Nevins 
in an article he wrote for Current History 
(May 1935). 

Can you explain? Alcan Highway—Anzio 
Amble—Banzai— Block Captain— LaBel- 
gique Independante— Bubble Dancing — 
Butt-End Charlie—CBI Theater — Dirty 
Gertie of Bizerte — Fido — 52-20 Club— 
Fraterbait— Hubba Hubba— Kilroy — Lili 
Marlene — Luce Thinking — Missimo— No 
Atheists in Fox Holes — Op. — Pakistan — 
Roger—Rommel, Count Yo’ Men—Sacred 
Cow—Sturgeon No Longer Virgin—USO— 
WOWS—Wrens—Zoomies. 

The Language of World War II defines, 
traces their origin and cites sources for 
these and hundreds of others. 


* * * * * 


Miss Frances G. Nunmaker, Publicity 
Director of the Ohio State Library, first 
went on the air in 1940 and recently wrote 
her 364th script. With this experience it is 
not surprising that there is much valuable 
material in her new book, The Library 
Broadcasts (H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 
52, 166p. $2.25). 

If you are not on the air, Miss Nunmaker 
very definitely thinks you should be. Her 
statistics are convincing. There are radios 
in 91% of American homes and their own- 
ers spend nearly as much time (49%) in 
listening to them as they do in the movies 
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(11%) and in reading newspapers (21%), 
magazines (11%) and books (8%). 

With these figures disposed of in the 
opening chapter, “Who’s Listening?” the 
author sketches station policies, “What 
Makes A Station Tick,” and then discusses 
“How Libraries Are Using Radio.” 

It is interesting to read that in 1924 
three Cleveland stations were broadcasting 
weekly announcements about books based 
on information supplied by the Public 
Library. During the winter of 1925 stories 
were broadcast weekly in New York by the 
children’s librarians. St. Louis, Providence, 
Des Moines, Chicago, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati and Grand Rapids were 
among other early pioneers. 


According to the last survey eighty-six 
libraries now have radio programs. New 
York was first with eight libraries broad- 
casting, Pennsylvania reported seven, Ohio 
and Wisconsin six, California five and there 
are four each in Illinois and Massachusetts. 

These eighty-six libraries on the air pre- 
sent many types of programs which are 
highlighted. The relative merits of fifteen 
minutes, five minutes and spots are weighed. 
Suggestions are made for writing or obtain- 
ing scripts. A chapter is devoted to the all 
important problem of getting air time—it’s 
not too difficult with a good program. 

An appendix includes eight very readable 
tadio scripts presented by as many libra- 
ries. Although the emphasis is on library 
broadcasts much of it is pertinent to all 
broadcasting and of interest to all readers. 


* * * * &* 


Eighty-four out of every 100 women 
workers work in order to support them- 
selves and their dependents, according to a 
report of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. What can these women 
do to earn a living in the postwar economy, 
when the labor market is flooded with 
younger applicants, when veterans are given 
preference, and the emergency services of 
women are no longer greatly in demand, as 
they were in the war years? 

Louise M. Neuschutz gives a practical 
answer to this question in A Job For Every 
Woman (The H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
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52, 208p., $3). In this period of readjust- 
ment, she says, a woman’s best opportunity 
for gainful employment may lie in creating 
her own work. The purpose of her book is 
to describe the various types of independent 
work open to women—nursery schools, serv- 
ices for the sick, small-scale catering, 
needlecraft, interior decoration, typing, gar- 
dening, and specialty laundry work, to name 
only a few. Writing from a realistic point 
of view, she emphasizes in all cases the 
qualifications which a beginner in the field 
should have. 


A Job For Every Woman does not 
attempt to advertise or “oversell” any of 
the careers it describes. It is simply a prac- 
tical handbook about “self-made” jobs for 
women and what it takes to fill them. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the needs of the 
following types of workers: 


Women who are suddenly faced with the 
necessity of supporting themselves and 
have had no previous business experi- 
ence. 

Women who must earn money while stay- 
ing at home. 

Unemployed office workers. 

Young women living in small towns 
where there are few ordinary office 
jobs. 

Vigorous middle-aged women able to do 
hard physical work. 

Women of any age who want only part- 
time work. 


* * * * & 


A brief but complete resume of career 
possibilities in the field of Medical Illustra- 
tion is the subject of the latest Occupa- 
tional Abstract written by Anna L. Cohen 
and published in June. This leaflet is 
available for 50c, cash with order, from 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 

This six-page pamphlet includes informa- 
tion on history, future prospects, nature of 
work, personal qualifications and educa- 
tional preparation needed, methods of 
entrance and advancement, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, advantages 
and disadvantages, professional organiza- 
tions in the field, appraisal of literature, 
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sources of further information, and brief 
bibliography. A survey of an unusual field 
of work on which little information is now 
available. 


A new Occupational Abstract which sur- 
veys prospects in the field of Upholstery 
has just been published. Written by H. 
Alan Robinson, this pamphlet is available 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y., for 50c, 
cash with order. 


Included are brief history, prediction of 
prospects in this field, nature of work, 
necessary qualifications and training, meth- 
ods of entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and distribution of workers, em- 
ployment of women, discrimination, unions, 
advantages and disadvantages. Available 
literature is appraised, sources of informa- 
tion listed, and reading references recom- 


mended. 
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Life stories of 361 persons who figured 
in the news of 1947 appear in Current 
Biography 1947, a 760-page reference vol- 
ume just published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York City. 

Because much of the limelight of 1947 
focused on the Ejightieth Congress of the 


United States, many of the names were, 


chosen from the newly elected Republican 
majority in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. New heads of state and 
political leaders abroad, among them Vin- 
cent Auriol, president of the French Repub- 
lic and David Ben-Gurion, premier of 
Israel; and world figures, such as Nikclai 
Novikov, Soviet ambassador to the United 
States and Prince Philip, now a member of 
the British royal family, also appear in 
this Yearbook, as well as UN delegates, 
and important personalities in the fields of 
science, art, literature, music, labor and 
industry, the social sciences, education, and 
other of the thirty-three classifications by 
profession. ; 

In some instances persons whose life 
stories appeared in the 1940 Yearbook (now 
out of print), such as George C. Marshall, 
Henry A. Wallace, Clement R. Attlee, but 
whose added prominence warranted new 
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sketches which would include recent ma- 
terial, are presented again, in Current Biog- 
raphy 1947. 


Like its predecessors of the past seven 
years, Current Biography 1947, Who’s News 
And Why, is a one-alphabet cumulation of 
the biographical articles and obituary 
notices that appeared in the monthly issues 
during the year, revised and brought up to 
date as of December 1947. Each sketch 
includes a photograph and references to 
additional material. Considerable research 
makes possible impartial and accurate bio- 
graphical information, while an informal 
style makes the sketches especially read- 
able. 


An eight-year index, covering 1940 to 
1947, includes the names of all those whose 
biographies or obituaries have appeared in 
Current Biography from the first issues in 
1940 through the issue of December 1947. 


* * * * * 


“In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety” (Proverbs XI:14), quotes Asa Don 
Dickinson who polled the counsellors to 
compile The Best Books of the Decade: 
1936-1945 (288p. $3. H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y. 52). His book combines hundreds of 
lists published by eighty-six authorities 
and comes up with the 400 Best of the 
Bests. Because of the multiplicity of his 
sources he has been able to award a point 
score to each book. 


The 400 Best are in alphabetical order 
by author who is identified by dates, occu- 
pations, education, etc. His title or titles 
follow. This entry includes date of publica- 
tion, publisher and price. The rating the 
book earned is given as is also the number 
of pluses and minuses scored in the Book 
Review Digest (this monthly digests or 
reports reviews in some ninety periodicals). 
Following these are quotations from leading 
reviews that suggest the contents of the 
book and why it is a Best. A full page and 
more is required to include this informa- 
tion for many authors. 

A secondary list in the book is called, 
“The Runners-Up.” It is a list of 600 titles 
by author with date of publication and 
points scored. It appears in the appendix 
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which also includes a title index of the 
“400.” 


Between the main list and the appendix 
are an amazing number (23 to be exact) 
of classified lists. Under the point method 
of scoring, each book listed falls auto- 
matically into its proper niche in a classi- 
fied list. There are: The Fifty Best Books, 
The Twenty Best American, The Twenty 
Best British, The Best American Fiction, 
The Best British and Foreign Fiction, The 
Best Science, Art, Poetry, Religion, Drama, 
Travel, Russia, War, etc., also a list of the 
Best Authors. 

Van Wyck Brooks heads the last-men- 
tioned list with four books and a total of 
1711 points, Steinbeck is second with four 
books and 1068 points, Marquand and Carl 
Van Doren also have four books with total 
scores of 919 and 900 points. Aldous Hux- 
ley leads in number of books (5) but his 
total point score of 483 puts him in 13th 
place. For Whom the Bell Tolls easily leads 
the list of the fifty best. It is followed by 
Grapes of Wrath, Lee’s Lieutenants, New 
England: Indian Summer, and Flowering 
of New England. 

The Best Books of the Decade is obvi- 
ously the best for all those buying for 
virtually all types of libraries, including the 
home. It is a delight to all interested in 
the world of books. 


* * * * * 


ANTHONY, Louise, is now supervisor of 
libraries for the schools in Alton, Ill. Her 
address is Alton Public Schools, Alton, III. 


* * * * 


SHELDON, John, a graduate of the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University has been appointed Recataloguer 
in the Knox College Library. He will begin 
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work July ist. Mr. Sheldon comes to Knox 
from Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, 
where he has been employed since June 
1947 as Assistant Librarian on a catalogu- 
ing project. His earlier experience includes 
teaching and library work in Ohio, Hawaii 
and the Virgin Islands. Mr. Sheldon has 
an M.A. degree in History from Miami 
University and a B.S. degree from Wilm- 
ingten College, Wilmington, Ohio in addi- 
tion to his library degree from Western 
Reserve. 

Benjamin B. Richards has been appointed 
Librarian of the Knox College Library 
beginning July 1, 1948. Mr. Richards has 
served as Associate Librarian and Acting 
Librarian since March 1946. He is a grad- 
uate of Iowa State Teachers College 1939 
and Western Reserve University Library 
School 1941. Before coming to Knox he 
served nearly five years in the Navy, rising 
to the rank of Lieutenant. 

oe es & * 


PEORIA—Felicia M. Ryan sends this 
note: “Attached is a recently taken picture 
of our Children’s Room at the Main Li- 
brary. During the past year it has been 
completely remodeled and refurnished. Vis- 
itors are especially impressed with the 
effect of color obtained. We thought other 
nearby librarians might like to know of 
the change and visit us when they are in 
Peoria. The furniture is silver oak with an 
aqua thread; backs of shelves are peach or 
aqua. The floor covering is blue linoleum; 
ceiling yellow and walls an off cream to 
blend with the wood of the shelving. The 
draperies are cream monk’s cloth with yel- 
low fringe. Counter shelving is used to 
separate the Young Adults’ Alcove from 
the Main room for younger boys and girls. 
Our picture “Boy with a Book” by James 
Chapin is an American Artist print.” 
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Sometimes in the day’s work someone 
stops long enough to write us a note to tell 
us we are doing something that is helpful 
to them. We do appreciate such notes and 
letters. Just recently we have received 
some from out-of-State which makes us 
realize more than ever that our publication 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES is used by persons 
not living in Illinois. 

From Virginia: “I have found that ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES is indispensable to any 
program in the training of school libra- 
rians.” 

From Iowa: “I became familiar with 
your bulletin at Columbia University Li- 
brary School and have found it a valuable 
source.” 

From New York: “ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES is one of the most valuable tools for 
a librarian.” 


From China: “We find ILLINOIS LI- 


BRARIES one of the most valuable pro- 
fessional publications.” 
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The value of our publication is possible 
because of our contributors. We invite 
librarians to send to us material they wish 
to share with their colleagues. 


* *+ * * * 


DEKALB—Mrs. Emily M. Campbell 
writes: “I am sending you the enclosed 
clipping because I thought the item might 
be of interest as a news item for ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. This Library Whist Club is 
truly most unique: They have so consis- 
tently supported the library—in the early 
days of the club, the books were selected 
by the members and often passed around 
among the members for first reading—but 
ever since I have been in DeKalb the 
Whist Club has given the money to the 
library and the book selection was made by 
the librarian. They prefer to have fiction 
purchased with the money they give, but 
otherwise no strings are tied to it. We 
have a bookplate for these books that the 
Whist Club designed for them.” 


OCTOBER 1948 


Fifty years of weekly whist or bridge 
playing required a celebration a bit out of 
the ordinary. 

At least that is what the members of the 
Library Whist Club of DeKalb thought. 
So, yesterday noon the members of the 
club, the substitutes and a few friends 
gathered at the Kishwaukee Country Club 
for a luncheon and afternoon of cards. 

Eight of the original members of the 
club, charter members of the organization 
that first met on January 17, 1898, accord- 
ing to the constitution “From 2:30 to 5 
o’clock to gain a substantial knowledge of 
Whist—the social element being entirely 
secondary,” were present for the luncheon. 

At the luncheon there were 38 members, 
substitutes and patronnesses with the eight 
charter members receiving corsages, the 
gift of Jessie Glidden. Mrs. E. P. Ellwood 
sent a huge basket of pink glads and there 
were numerous letters from members to 
add to the general interest of a most im- 
pressive meeting. 

One of the letters was from Mrs. Emily 
M. Campbell, librarian and secretary of 
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the Library Board, who speaking for the 
library, praised the members of the Whist 
Club for the devoted interest in the library 
over the half a century. The club is 
regarded as the forerunner of the present 
day Friends of the Library organization 
and contributed well over $3,000 to the 
library including some 2,500 books and is 
responsible for the Dalstrom Mural in the 
childrens room as well as the early Ameri- 
can and irons, designed to complement the 
mural. 
os oe 

BENNER, Anne, formerly on the staff 
of the Winnetka Public Library, has been 
named librarian of the Rock Island Public 
Library succeeding Elsie Shocker who re- 
tired August 1. 





As this copy was being prepared 
for the printer, word was received of 
the death of Miss Ellen Gale, who 
for 64 years was librarian of the 
Rock Island Public Library. 























NOTICE 


If this publication has not been addressed correctly to you, or you have changed 
your address, or you wish to have your name discontinued on our mailing list, 
please notify the ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new 
address, please give us your former address in order that the old one may be 
removed from our files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to date, avoid 
duplications, and give you better service. 











